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Art. I. Considerations on the principal Events of the French 
Revolution: — Posthumous Work of the Baroness de Staél. 
Edited by the Duke.de Broglie, and the Baron de Staél. Trans- 
Jated from the original Manuscript. 8vo. 3 Vols. 11. 16s. 
Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1818. 


T= period is now approaching at which the public may 

hope to receive accounts of the French Revolution, of a 
much more faithful and impartial character than they could 
formerly expect, when the great actors in that political drama 
were in a situation to impose restraint on those writers who, 
if permitted, would have spoken the truth without disguise. 
As yet, we have had comparatively few historical sketches that 
bear the marks of authenticity: the first were the Précis de 
la Révolution of the unfortunate Rabaut de St. Etienne, and 
the Memoirs of the not less ill-treated Madame Roland: 
which were followed, but at some distance of time, by the 
_ Defence of Carnot, published in 1798, when he was exiled 
- and even sentenced to transportation by his unworthy asso- 
ciates in the Directory. ‘The other narratives of the Revo- 
lution have been less the productions of eye-witnesses than of 
men of letters; who, labouring on the materials of others, 
have given to the world compositions frequently eloquent and 
energetic, but deficient in the cardinal point of authenticity. 
Of Bonaparte’s adherents, scarcely any besides the Abbé de 
Pradt have chosen to commit their official secrets to the 
press: but, when the career of several veteran actors, such as 
Lally Tolendal, Carnot, Sieyes, Lareveillére Lepaux, and 
Talleyrand, shall have drawn to a close, we may probably 
obtain, in posthumous memoirs, a great store of information 
which the writers would not deem it advisable to open during 
their lives. 

The celebrated female, to whom we owe the production 
now on our table, paid the debt of nature before it appeared: 
but, from her well known courage in giving her opinions to 
the world, as well as from the general texture of the book, 
it seems reasonable to think that, had she been still alive, the 
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publication would ere this have taken place. She had come, 
we are told in the preface, to Paris in 1816, in order to give 
the finishing hand to her MS., by conversing personally with 
the parties best acquainted with recent transactions; and she 
had definitively prepared for the press her first and second 
volume, and was occupied in revising the third, when she was 
attacked by an illness that carried her off, not long after she 
had turned her fiftieth year. Her work is partly historical, 
and partly philosophical: but the reflections occupy a much 
larger space than the relation of events. The period forming 
the object of her consideration comprizes forty years, viz. from 
1776 to. 1816: it was in 1776 that her father, M. Necker, 
entered on his first ministry; and, after a cursory report of 
his conduct in office, Mad. de S. proceeds to explain the 
national discontents that led to the convocation, first of the 
Notables, and next of the States-General of France. Necker’s 
second ministry lasted two years, from September 1788 to 
September 1790, and she is particularly explicit with regard 
to the surprizing events that occurred during this interval. 

After this came a period of still greater anxiety; the un- 
successful flight of the King (June 1791) aggravated the 
political gloom ; and in September 1792 was assembled that 
Convention which sent its sovereign to the scaffold, and be- 
came instrumental in all the atrocities of the,Jacobins. Pass- 
ing rapidly over these scenes of horror, Mad. de S. expatiates, 
in her second volume, on the early part of the reign of the 
Directory (1796 and 1797), and calls forth all the energy of 
her mind in delineating the usurpation and government of 
Bonaparte. His fall, the restoration of the Bourbons, and 
the events that occurred down to the second invasion of 
France, in 1815, occupy a part of her third volume ; and the 
latter half of it is given to reflections on the history, govern- 
ment, and state of society in England. 

Such is the outline of the subject-matter of these volumes: in 
which the facts related are not many, but derive high importance 
from their authenticity, their originality, and their connection 
with the reflections of the author. Her previous literary la- 
bours had been confined to philosophic romances, or to 
a description of the manners and literature of Germany ; 
(M. R., vols. Ixxiii. and Ixxiv.) a country of high interest indeed, 
but the scene only of her temporary residence. We are now 
to travel with her over ground with which she is thoroughly 
acquainted: to follow her in the delineation of events which 
occurred under her father’s ministry, and on the spot of her 
habitual residence; and to peruse her reflections on those 
principles of freedom which early engaged her as a study, and 
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became in her mature years the subject of such awful experi- 
ments. Her reflections, however, unluckily are not always 
conveyed in the clearest form; they require to be contem- 
plated as well as perused : but they will amply repay this sacri- 
fice of attention, and will communicate a number of views 
and circumstances in French history to which the public in 
this country are in general strangers. We begin with an ab- 

stract of her remarks on the 
Early Constitution of France.— ‘The excesses committed 
in the progress of the French Revolution have diverted the 
public attention from the legitimacy of its primary cause: for, 
though many persons are aware of the existence of disputes 
between the French kings and their parliaments, few, either 
on this or the other side of the Channel, are apprized of the 
nature of the right possessed by any deliberative body in 
France to investigate the proceedings of the executive power. 
The government of France, however, was in its essence no 
more absolute than our own; that country, like almost every 
other in Europe, having had from the outset a legitimate 
check on regal power in the voice of her nobles and clergy. 
Examples of opposition similar to that which procured our 
Magna Charta occur in French history, but they proved 
less successful, from various causes; particularly from the 
Legislative Body consisting not, as with us, of two greg; 
parts, but of three, viz. Nobles, Clergy, and popular Depu- 
ties; a re-partition of power which facilitated to the executive 
branch the means of dividing them against each other, and 
of eluding the result of their deliberations. In France, as in 
England, the Commons or people were at first of no account 
in the government; the contest for power lay between the 
King and the nobles; and it became the policy of the Crown 
to strengthen itself by granting privileges to the Commons, 
and admitting the deputies of boroughs to a place in the 
legislature. ‘This admission took place in 1302, when the 
ruling sovereign, Philippe le Bel, stood in need of financial 
aid. The three orders, thus assembled, constituted the tats 
Généraux, or States-General; and the resolutions of this 
great convocation were particularly remarkable in the distress- 
ful years 1355 and 1356, when France was assailed with such 
success by our Edward III. and the Black Prince. The dispo- 
sition of the States-General, however, was perceived to approach 
so much to liberty, and proved so unacceptable to the execu- 
tive power, that this body was convened only seventeen times 
in the course of three centuries (from 1302 to 1614), and 
was entirely discontinued after the latter period; the Crown 
B 2 finding 
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finding it more convenient to call in the co-operation of par- 
liaments. 

The French parliaments were altogether different from the 
English; and they were not, which might at first be imagined, 
the States-General on a reduced scale, but a body which in 
the middle ages had acted the part of a royal council, and 
had been invested (in the thirteenth century) with the power 
of a great court of justice. The members were not indebted 
for their nomination to the people, but owed it either to the 
king’s appointment or to the practice of purchasing their situ- 
ations; and, though the individuals were in general honour- 
able, the origin and constitution of the body were by no 
means such as to render it a fit representation of the people. 
Nothing, accordingly, could be more vague than the distri- 
bution of political power in France; some persons alleging 
that the country never had a constitution ; others, that it had 
once existed but had become obsolete since the days of Phi- 
lippe le Bel, or even of Charlemagne; and that all was now 
absorbed in the comprehensive words, Sz veut le roi, si veut 
la loi, “* As wills the king, so wills the law.” This precious 
doctrine was not, however, advanced until the despotic days 
of Louis XIV.; who maintained not only that the parliaments 
were bound to register his edicts on demand, but that his 
edicts had the force of law without their registry. 

Another great cause of the anomaly and inequality of ad- 
ministration in France arose from the different constitutions of 
different provinces. Several, such as Burgundy, Dauphiny, 
Languedoc, and Britany, had been united progressively to 
the French crown under stipulations for the maintenance 
of their respective privileges; each province had its parlia- 
ment appointed partly to administer justice, partly to take 
care that the royal edicts were in unison with the provincial 
privileges; and these parliaments were twelve in number, 
exclusive of that of Paris. A great discrepancy thus pre- 
vailed in the laws and usages of different provinces; and even 
the public burdens were not shared with impartiality, several 
proviiices having obtained compositions for particular taxes, 
and continuing always to pay the same sum, while others 
were subjected to a progressive augmentation. 

Such was the form of this very defective government: we 
are next to advert to the surprizing amount of abuses that 
had progressively accumulated. ‘The crown was in the habit 
of imposing taxes by its sole authority, and laws that ought 
to have been deliberated in council were issued from the ca- 
binet of the monarch. - On the occurrence of a political 
offence, such as libel, the defendant was brought not before 
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the established judges, but before an extraordinary tribunal 
appointed by the court: in other cases, his punishment took 
place without any trial, exile or imprisonment being inflicted 
on no authority but that of the king’s lettre de cachet. Pub- 
lic employments, civil and military, were all in a manner con- 
fined to the nobility and gentry; an untitled officer had very 
little chance of ever rising above the rank of captain; and, 
with regard to taxes, the nobility, gentry, and clergy, who of 
all classes were the most able to pay, were in various respects 
exempted. Before a loan was made, the court was accus- 
tomed to obtain the sanction of the parliament of Paris, but 
had no scruple in exceeding the amount specified, without 
considering the injury thus done either to the authority of 
parliament or to the interest of the contractors. The civil- 
list disbursements had increased enormously :; witness the vast 
expences incurred at Versailles, and the doctrine of M. de 
Calonne (vol.i. p. 111.) that ‘ luxury in the court was economy 
on a large scale.” ‘The pension-list of France exceeded that 
of almost any country in Europe; responsibility to the public 
was never regarded, no authority being required for the issue 
of money but a private act signed by the king; and. the pay- 
ment of the public dividends was thus repeatediy delayed, the 
money destined for them being transferred to other purposes.* 
Of the ministers of such a government, we have a very ap- 
propriate sketch in the case of M. de Maurepas, who was 
Jong at the head of the cabinet of Louis XVL. 


‘ What a singular character is an old courtier when minister ! 
The public benefit passed for nothing in the eyes of M. de Mau- 
repas: he thought only of what he called the King’s service, and 
this service du Roi consisted in the favour to be gained or lost at. 
court. As to business, even the most important points were all 
inferior to the grand object of managing the royal mind. He 
thought it necessary that a minister should possess a certain know- 
ledge of his department, that he might not appear ignorant in his 
conversations with the King: also that he should possess the good 
opinion of the public, so far as to prevent an unusual share of 
censure from reaching the King’s ears; but the spring and object. 
of all was to please his royal master. M. de Maurepas laboured 
accordingly to preserve his favour by a variety of minute atten- 
tions, that he might surround the sovereign as in a net, and suc- 
ceed in keeping him a stranger to all information in which he 
might be likely to hear the voice of sincerity and truth.’ 





* All these abuses are acknowleged in a publication in 1796, 
by M. de Monthion, who held a confidential situation under the 
Count d’ Artois, and addressed his work to Louis XVIII. 
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All these abuses, evidently the result of the unchecked 
power of ministers, concurred to prepare the public mind for 
a great political change: but the more immediate cause of the 
Revolution was the disorder of the finances. The parliament 
of Paris had begun, so early as 1770, to declare that it had 
not the power to vote away the public money; and it was a 
dread of pecuniary embarrassments that produced the invita- 
tion to M. Necker, though a Protestant and a foreigner, to 
take on himself the department corresponding to our chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer. In this capacity, he f{uund means 
to defray the expence of several years of the American war 
without imposing new taxes; his personal reputation raised 
the French stocks; his loans were made on favourabie terms; 
and, which is not a little surprizing, the provision for paying 
the interest of each loan was formed out of successive retrench- 
ments of the public or rather of the court expenditure. He 
continued on this unexampled plan till 1781, when a personal 
difference with the prime minister, Maurepas, led to his ab- 
rupt resignation, and deprived France of all the benefit that 
she might have reaped in a season of peace from his vigilant 
economy. 

After some ineffectual attempts to replace Necker by mem- 
bers of the parliament, the situation of finance-minister was 
given to the lavish and unprincipled M. de Calonne. No 
single man, observes Madame de S., can be considered as the 
author of the French Revolution: but, if one person can be 
said to have accelerated it more than another, that person was 
M. de Calonne. ‘The financial distress consequent on his 
prodigality obliged him to contemplate an equalization of 
taxes; and, foreseeing opposition from the parliament, he 
resorted to the alternative of. convening the notadles, or lead- 


ing men of the kingdom: a measure so replete with the in- 


gredients of dissension, that it ought to have been hazarded 
only in the most tranquil times. It was now that an annual 
deficiency of 2,500,000l. sterling’ was acknowleged by the 
minister: the notables partook strongly of the public dissatis- 
faction; and Calonne was dismissed from office. — The Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, his successor, was wholly unfit to meet 
the difficulties of the times; and, having attempted arbitrary 
measures, he found them so impracticable that their only re- 
sult was to bring ridicule on the court. 


‘The parliament called loudly on the minister to produce his 
account of the national receipt and expenditure, when the Abbé 
Sabatier, a counsellor of parliament, a man of lively wit, exclaimed, 
** You demand, gentlemen, the state of receipt and expenditure 
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( états de recette et de dépense), when it is the States-General ( éats 
généraux) that you ought to call for.” This word, although in-. 
troduced as a pun, seemed to cast a ray of light on the confused 
wishes of every one.— From this moment the Revolution was de- 
cided, for there was but one wish among all parties—the desire 
of convoking the States-General.’— 

‘ The Archbishop of Toulouse now recalled the parliaments, but 
found them as untractable under favour as under punishment. A 
spirit of resistance gained ground on all sides, and petitions for 
the States-General became so numerous, that the minister was at 
last obliged to promise them in the King’s name; but he delayed 
the period of their convocation for five years, as if the pubiic 
would have consented to put off its triumph. The clergy canre 
forward to protest against the five years, and the King gave 
a solemn promise to convene the assembly in May following 
(1789).’ 

The Archbishop had now lost all reputation as a minister, 
and M. Necker received an intimation of his approaching 
recall: but he was no longer sanguine ia his expectations, 
and said to his daughter, on her bringing him the intelli- 
gence, “ Ah! why did they not give me those fifteen months 
of the Archbishop of Toulouse! now it'is too late.” The 
state of the public mind too amply justified his apprehensions. 
The respect for royalty had been long since shaken by the 
vices of Louis XV., and by the ridiculous ascendancy 
allowed in political questions to his mistresses: the quarrels 
of the Jesuits and Jansenists had brought the clergy into 
disrepute; and the finances had been kept up only by 
bankrupt expedients. All classes felt the necessity of a 
change; though the wish was by no means to subvert here- 
ditary succession, but to correct, by the establishment of 
fixed institutions, the errors that were inseparable from un- 
limited power. The nobility, so submissive under the 
vigorous sway of Louis XIV., now shared the general dis- 
content, and were tired of acting the subordinate part of 
courtiers. The Tiers Etat, — by whom we are to under- 
stand all the untitled part of the nation, comprizing the 
learned professions, the merchants, and a proportion of the 
land-holders, — all felt the hardship of the exclusion of them- 
selves and their sons from public employment; drawing an 
indignant comparison between England, where exertion and 
perseverance formed the path to advancement, and. France, 
where all depended on birth and court-favour. M. Necker 
had thus no alternative but to give effect to the royal pro- 
mise of convening the States-General; and, in apportioning 
the relative number of the deputies, it was deemed right that 
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those of the Tiers Etat should be equal to those of the 
Noblesse and the. Clergy collectively. 


© Opening of the States-General, on the 5th May, 1789. 


‘ I shall never forget the hour that I saw the twelve hundred 
deputies of France pass in procession to church to hear mass, 
the day before the opening of the assembly. It was a very 1m- 
posing sight, and very new to the French ; all the inhabitants of 

ersailles, and many persons attracted by curiosity from Paris, 
collected to see it.’ — 

‘ The nobility having fallen from its splendour by its courtier 
habits, by its intermixture with those of recent creation, and by 
a long peace; the clergy possessing no longer that superiority of 
information which had marked it in days of barbarism, the 1m- 
portance of the deputies of the Tiers Etat had augmented from 
all these considerations. Their imposing numbers, their confident 
looks, their black cloaks and dresses, fixed the attention of the 
spectators. Literary men, merchants, and a great number of 
lawyers, formed the chief part of this order. Some of the nobles 
had got themselves elected deputies of the Tiers Eiat, and ot 
these the .most conspicuous was the Comte de Mirabeau. — 
The eye that was once fixed on his countenance was not likely 
to be soon withdrawn: his immense head of hair distinguished 
him from amongst the rest, and suggested the idea. that, like 
Samson, his strength depended on it: his countenance derived 
expression even from its ugliness ; and his whole person conveyed 
the idea of irregular power, but still such power as we should 
expect to find in a tribune of the people,’ — 

‘ The opening of the States-General teok place the next day ; 
a large hall had been hastily erected in ‘the avenue.of Versailles, 
to receive the deputies. A number of spectators were admitted 
to witness the ceremony. A platform floor was raised to receive 
the King’s throne, the Queen’s chair of state, and seats for the 
rest. of the royal family.— When Mirabeau appeared, a low 
murmur was heard throughout the assembly. He understood its 
meaning ; but stepping along the hall to his seat with a lofty air, 
he seemed as if he were preparing to produce sufficient trouble 


in the country to confound the distinctions of esteem as well as 
all others.’ 


We pause a few moments in our narrative, to offer some 
remarks on the relative feelings of the Noblesse and the 
Tiers Etat. Our readers must be careful in forming an 
idea of that host which in France bore the name of 
noblesse, trom the nobility of our own country; confined as 
the latter is to the peerage, and comprizing only a few 
hundred families. France had likewise families, such as 
Montmorency, : Crillon, Grammont, &c., known in history 
by actions as distinguished as those of the ancestors of the 


Dukes of Northumberland, Somerset, or Marlborough: but 
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these families did not exceed 200 in number; while the titles 
of baron, viscount, count, and marquis, were bestowed on 
thousands and tens of thousands who had no other claim 
than that of having passed a certain number of years in the 
service of the court, and having paid the fees for the patent 
of their title. Yet this ignoble assemblage, these nominal 
counts and viscounts, had separated themselves with no slight 
share of disdain from the Tiers Etat, or mass of the nation; 
arrogating all the privileges of nobility, and among others 
that of exemption from taxes. ‘This odious distinction and 
unfair preference excited a deep and general antipathy in the 
minds of their untitled countrymen; and it is to this cause 
that we are to attribute chiefly the rancour displayed in the 
Revolution, and the acrimonious complaints against the 
noblesse with which the ears of English travellers are still 
assailed in France. In 1789 the Tiers Etat, or body of the 
nation, were by no means adverse to the crown: but their 
wish was to unite their interest with that of the executive 
power, and to accomplish, by their conjunct strength, the 
annihilation of these undue distinctions. 

_ It is a remarkable fact that the inferior part of the noblesse 
were much more tenacious of title and privilege than the 
higher and more intelligent members of that body. Of the 
latter, some derived a rank from the exploits of those whose 


reading and reflection raised them above the prejudices of 


their order, and taught them to look to the general im- 
provement of their country. That improvement was the 


object of hope, and the topic of conversation, in all the well- 
informed circles. 


¢ Never was the society of Paris at once so brilliant and serious 
as during the first three or four years of the Revolution, reckonin 
from 1788 to the end of 1791. As political affairs were still in 
the hands of the higher classes, all the vigour of liberty, and all 
the grace of former politeness, were united in the same persons. 
Men of the Tiers Etat, distinguished by their information and 
their talents, joined those gentlemen who were prouder of their 
personal attainments than of the privileges of their body; and 
the highest questions to which social order ever gave rise, were 
treated by minds the most capable of understanding and discussing 
them. — The vigour of liberty became all at once joined to the 
elegance of an aristocracy: in no country, and at no time, has 
the art of speaking in every way been possessed in so remarkable 
a degree, as in the early years of the Revolution. 

‘ In England, women are accustomed to be silent before men, 
when politics form the matter of conversation : in France, women 
are accustomed to lead almost all the conversation that takes 
place at their houses, and their minds are early formed to the 
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facility which that requires. Discussions on public affairs were 
thus softened by their means, and often intermingled with kind 
and lively pleasantry.’ 


The fond hopes, however, that were cherished by the 
society of Paris and by the bulk of the French nation, were 
soon clouded by dissensions among the different orders 
of deputies. The Tiers Etat demanded that all should deli- 
berate in one assembly ; which the majority of the noblesse 
and a part of the clergy resisted, being aware that they would 
thus be perpetually outvoted by their opponents. It was in 
vain that a very intelligent member of the clerical body, 
M. de la Luzerne, urged the division of the whole into two 
chambers; the higher clergy uniting with the peers, and the 
lower with the commons :— it was in vain that M. Necker 
suggested that all should vote in one assembly on questions 
regarding taxes, and separately as to other points, until the 
constitution should be settled: — moderation was not the 
prevailing sentiment; —the leaders of the popular deputies 
insisted on one chamber without reserve, and the secret ad- 
visers of the court were hopeful of attaining, by the exercise 
of authority, the adoption of the old division into three 
orders. It was under this impression that they made the 
King hold, on the 23d of June 1789, a séance royale ; when, 
in a speech liberal in some respects but too imperative in 
others, he signified his commands that the division into 
three bodies should immediately take place. It was then 
that Mirabeau made his well known rejoinder, and that the 
deputies of the commons remained unmoved in their seats, 
The people forthwith took their part ; vast crowds collected in 
the streets of Versailles; and M. Necker, who had sent in his 
resignation as soon as he was apprized of the tone of the in- 
tended speech, was carried in triumph by the people, and was 
intreated by the Queen to resume immediately his situation in 
the cabinet. . 

¢ The majority of the clergy, the minority of the nodlesse, and 
ali the deputies of the Tiers Etat, repaired to M. Necker, on his 
return from the palace; his house could hardly contain those 
who had pressed into it, and it was there that we saw the truly 
amiable traits of the French character; the vivacity of their im- 
pressions, their desire to please, and the ease with which a 

overnment may win or offend them, according as it addresses 
itself, well or ill, to that particular kind of imagination of which 
they are susceptible. I heard my father entreat the deputies of 
the Tvers Etat not to carry their claims too far. ‘ You arenow,” 
he said, ‘ the strongest party ; it is on you then that moderation 
is incumbent.” He described to them the situation of France, 


and the good which they might accomplish ; several of them were. 
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affected even to tears, and promised to be guided by his councils ; 
but they asked him, in return, to be responsible to them for the 
intentions of the King. The royal power still inspired not only 
respect, but a certain degree of fear: these were the sentiments 
which ought to have been preserved.’ 


Many royalists in France are still of opinion that the Re- 
volution might have been quelled in the outset, and cast the 
reproach of indecision both on M. Necker and Marshal 
Broglio, the commander of the troops: but they forget that, 
as early as 1789, the majority of the military were on the 
side of the people; and that, in those days, the army 


partook greatly of the character of a civil association, 


having no decided attachment to any chief, and having, from 
a peace of twenty-five years, necessarily become strangers 
to those ties that are formed only by a participation in 
danger and enterprise. The national ardour was directed 
not to military but civil objects; and it had been excited by 
the recent example of America, as well as by the circulation 


of literary works, implying the necessity of improvements in. 


the administration of justice and the distribution of power. 
Views like these were altogether new to the royal advisers, 
whose notions never extended beyond the precincts of a 
court, and who could not or would not take a salutary warning 
from their late disappointments. One of the most conspicuous 
of these supporters of the old school was the Baron de 
Breteuil, a man who was incapable of any thing but routine, 
although to a superficial observer his appearance excited a 
very different impression. ‘ His rough voice,’ says Madame 
de S., ‘ conveyed an idea of energy; in walking, he pressed 
the ground with a ponderous step, as if he would call an 
army from below ;— and this decision of manner imposed on 
those who viewed the future through the medium of their 
hopes.’ The project of M. de Bretcuil, and of others of his 


stamp, was nothing less than to crush the popular feeling by 


military coercion. Aware of the doubtful disposition of the 
native soldiers, they secretly ordered the German troops in the 


pay of France to march on Paris; and when the moment for 
energetic operation seemed to them to have arrived, (11th July 
1789,) M. Necker received a private order from the King, 
intimating his dismission, and a desire that he should quit 
the French territory with the utmost privacy and dispatch. 
He immediately repaired to Flanders as the nearest frontier, 
and pursued his course to Swisserland along the Rhine: — 


but, on reaching Bale, he obtained intelligence of the general’ 


insurrection on the 14th of July, of the destruction of the 
Bastile, and of the removal of the German regiments from 


Paris. 
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Paris. The Duchess of Polignac, whom he had left all 
powerful with the Queen, met him in Swisserland as a 
fugitive; and invitations from the National Assembly, with 
orders from the King, all pressed him to resume his situation. 
He returned accordingly, without the hope of doing much 
good, but determined to exert his utmost efforts to limit the 
extent of the evil. 

The National Assembly was now the seat of power, and was 
soon divided into several very opposite parties: the “ Aristo- 
crats,”’ called from their place of sitting the coté drozt, and 
composed almost entirely of noblesse and prelates; the * Mo- 
derates,” or advocates of a limited constitution, like the 
English; and finally the popular party, who inclined to 
democracy. The leaders of the Aristrocrats were Abbé 
Maury and Casalés; of the Moderates, Mounier, Lally- 
Tolendal, and Malouet; of the popular party, Mirabeau and 
Sieyes. 


‘ Mounier had been the leader of the calm and well-planned 
revolution in Dauphiny; enthusiasm in the cause of reason was 
the basis of his character ; he was enlightened rather than elo- 
quent, but consistent and firm in his path, so long as it was in his 
power to choose one. Malouet, whatever might be his situation, 
was always guided by his conscience. Never did I know a purer 
mind, and if he was not altogether qualified to act efficiently, it 
was owing to his having concerned himself with measures without 
regarding men: trusting always to the self-evidence of truth, with- 
out sufficiently reflecting on the means of bringing it home to the 
conviction of others. 

‘ Mirabeau, who knew and who foresaw every thing, was deter- 
mined to make use of his thundering eloquence only to gain him- 
self a place in the first rank, from which he had been banished by 
his immorality. Sieyes was the mysterious oracle of approaching 
events; he has, beyond all contradiction, a mind of the greatest 
compass and strength, but that mind is governed by a very way- 
ward temper; and as it was a matter of difficulty to extort a few 
words from him, these, from their rarity, passed for little less than 
orders or prophecies. — 

‘ I once cenversed with Robespierre at my father’s house in 
1789, when he was known merely as an advocate of the province of 
Artois, who carried to a great height his democratical principles. 
His features were mean, his complexion pale, his veins of a 
greenish hue ; he maintained the most absurd propositions, with a 
coolness which had the air of conviction; and I could easily be- 
lieve, that, at the beginning of the Revolution, he had adopted 
sincerely certain ideas, upon the equality of fortunes as well as of 
ranks, which he caught in the course of his reading, and with 
Mier his envious and mischievous character was delighted to arm 
itself.’ 
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The Duke of Orleans voted always with the popular 
party, but his influence in the Revolution has been greatl 
over-rated : it is not clear that he had any adherents of his 
own; and the great movements of the Parisian populace, 
which successively turned the scale in favour of the Jacobins, 
were evidently such as could not have been excited by the 
distribution of money. The great misfortune, at this early 
and as yet unsullied sera of the Revolution, was the want of 
cordial union between the court and the moderate part of 
the assembly: such an union was the wish of Necker; and, 
had it been carried into effect, there seems little doubt that 
France might have had from the outset all that she ought to 
desire, — a limited monarchy, and a double house of legis- 
lature. The secret advisers of the court, however, still 
hoped to bring back things to the old standard; and the 
leaders of the Moderates were ill prepared to content them- 
selves with a secondary station. 


‘ Each party, during twenty-five years, has, in its turn, re- 
jected and desired the English constitution, according as it was 
victor or vanquished. In 1792, the Queen said to the Chevalier 
de Coigny, ‘ 1 would that I had lost an arm, and that the English 
constitution had been established in France.” The nobility un- 
ceasingly wished for it after they had been stripped of their power 
and property ; and under Bonaparte the popular party would, no 
doubt, have been very well satisfied to have obtained it. It may 
be said, that the English constitution, or, in other words, the 
sway of reason in France, is like the fair Angelica in the comedy 
of the “Gambler,” — he implores her in his distress, and neglects 
her when he is fortunate.’ 


M. Necker’s administration still lasted for more than a 
year, during which he made repeated efforts to temper the 
impatient zeal of the democratic members, and to assimilate 
the new constitution to that of England. Our limits do not 
permit us to enter into detail either on the part taken by him 
personally, or on the general measures of the Assemblée Con- 
stitwante ; and we must confine ourselves to an account of 
that remarkable man whom Madame de S. describes as the 
chief instrument in opposing her father’s views, but whose 
talents were too distinguished not to extort from her the 
strongest admiration. 


‘ Mirabeau, gifted with the most comprehensive and energetic 
mind, thought himself sufficiently strong to overthrow the govern- 
ment, and to erect on its ruins a system, of some kind or other, 
that would have been the work of his own hands. This gigantic 
project was the ruin of France, and the ruin of himself; for he 
acted at first in the spirit of faction, although his real manner of 
judging was that of the most reflecting statesman. He was _ 
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of the age of forty, and had passed his whole life in law-suits, 
abduction of women, and in prisons ; he was excluded from good 
society, and his first wish was to regain his station in it. But he 
thought it necessary to set on fire the whole social edifice, that 
the , ell of the Paris saloons might be opened to him.’ — 

‘ M. Necker has said of him in one of his writings that he was 
‘¢ a demagogue by calculation, and an aristocrat by disposition.” 
There cannot be a more correct sketch of the man; not only was 
his mind too enlightened to avoid perceiving the impossibility of a 
democratic government in France; but he would not have desired 
it, had it been practicable.’ — 

‘ Nature had effectually seconded him by giving him those de- 
fects and advantages that operate on a popular assembly : sarcasm, 
irony, force, and originality. The moment he rose to speak, the 
moment he stepped to the tribune, the curiosity of all was excited ; 
nobody esteemed him, but the impression of his talents was such, 
that no one dared to attack him.’ 


The following passages relate to the closing part of the 
career of Mirabeau, whose death took place unexpectedly in 
the spring of 1791: 


‘ A man of great family from Brabant, of a sagacious and 
penetrating mind, acted as the: medium between the court and 
Mirabeau: he had prevailed on him to correspond secretly with 
the Marquis de Bouillé, the General in whom the royal family 
had the most confidence. The project of Mirabeau was, it seems, 
to convey the King to Compiegne, in the midst of the regiments 
on whom M.de Bouillé thought dependance could be placed, and 
to call thither the Constituent Assembly, that it might be disen- 
gaged fromthe influence of Paris, and brought under that of the 
court. But Mirabeau had, at the same time, the intention of 
causing the English constitution to be adopted; for never will 
a truly superior man desire the re-establishment of arbitrary 
power. — 

‘ I have had in my hands a letter of Mirabeau written for the 
purpose of being shown to the King: he there made offer of all 
his means to restore to France an efficient and respected, but a 
limited monarchy ; he made use, among others, of this remarkable 
expression: ‘‘ I should lament to have laboured at nothing but a 
vast. destruction.” The whole letter did honour to the justness of 
his views. His death was a great misfortune at the time it hap- 
pened ; a transcendant superiority in the career of thought always 
offers great resources. — 

‘I will confess, then, notwithstanding the frightful faults of 


‘Mirabeau, notwithstanding the just resentment which I felt for 


the attacks that he allowed himself to make on my father in pub- 
lic, (for, in private, he never spoke of him but with admiration, ) 
that his death struck me with grief, and all Paris experienced the 
same sensation. During his illness an immense crowd collected 
daily and hourly. before his door: that crowd made not the 
smallest noise, from dread of disturbing him; it was frequently 
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renewed in the course of the twenty-four hours, and persons of 
different classes all behaved with equal respect. — 

‘ Mirabeau knew that his death was approaching. At that 
moment, far from sinking under affliction, he had a feeling of 
pride: the cannon were firing for a public ceremony; he called 
out, “I hear already the funeral of Achilles.” In truth, an in- 
trepid orator, who should defend with constancy the cause of 
liberty, might compare himself to a hero. ‘ After my death,” 
said he again, ‘“‘ the factious will share among them the shreds of 
the monarchy.” He had conceived the plan of repairing a great 
many evils; but it was net given to him to be the expiator of his 
faults. He suffered cruelly in the last days of his life; and, when 
no longer able to speak, wrote to Cabanis, his physician, for a 
dose of opium, in these words of Hamlet: ‘‘to die —tosleep.” 
He received no consolation from religion: he was struck by death 
in the fulness of the interests of this world, and when he thought 
himself near the object at which his ambition pointed. — 

‘ The day after his death, no member of the Constituent As- 
sembly cast an unmoved eye towards the place where Mirabeau 
was accustomed to sit. The great oak had fallen; the rest were 
no longer to be distinguished.’ 


Necker, on retiring from office, withdrew into Swisserland, 
but Mad.de Staél resided chiefly at Paris, and continued a spec- 
tator of the progress of the Revolution. ‘The royal authority 
withstood the shock for three years; a period indicative of 
great attachment in the French to their sovereign, when it is 
considered that, during almost all this time, they were under 
the impression of insincerity on the part of the court, and of 
a secret counteraction of those reforms which they desired 
with the utmost eagerness. The majority of the assembly 
was long favourable to royalty: though apprehensive of the 
influence of the Queen and her advisers, they dreaded ‘still 
more the horrors of anarchy; and hence, after the King had 
been brought back from Varennes (June 1791), they still clung 
around him, and sought, by obtaining his solemn acceptance 
of the constitution, to remove the distrust excited by his 
flight. ‘The new assembly, which met in October 1791, was 
less friendly in disposition, and was placed in circumstances 
of still greater difficulty: war burst forth with Austria and 
Prussia: the French troops sustained defeats; and an under- 
standing between the court and the invaders might expose 
Paris to military subjugation. — Hence perpetual distrust 
and even charges avainst ministers; a sentence of transport- 
ation against those priests who refused the constitutional oath; 
the support of soldiers in insurrection against their officers ; 
and finally the calling to Paris a legion of Marseillois, who 
were prepared to go to the greatest extremes against the 
royal authority. The King having refused his sanction to 
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the act against the priests, the people were easily persuaded 
that this opposition arose from treachery, and the anniversary 
of the destruction of the Bastile (14 July) was. celebrated 
in 1792 under the most alarming auspices. Mad. de Stael 
was a witness of this ceremony in the Champ de Mars: ‘the 
King,’ she says, ‘ still maintained a calm aspect, but the 
eyes of the Queen were swollen with tears, and her counte- 
nance will never be effaced from my remembrance.’ 

We are now arrived at the era of insurrection and massacre. 
The tumult of 1o August was contrived by Danton and 
other Jacobin leaders, in the hope of depriving the King of 
life in a conflict: because the throne would thus have been 
rendered vacant, without stamping on the democrats the odium 
of assassination. This part of their plan, however, was defeated 
by the timely retreat of the royal family to the National 
Convention: but, the cause of royalty had fallen, and all 
things were prepared for the declaration of the republican 
form. Madame de S. left Paris with great personal danger 
amid the massacres of September ; and she passes rapidly over 
the horrors that ensued, and which continued with such fatal 
progression until the fall of Robespierre, 27th of July 1794. * 

Mad. de Staél revisited Paris in 1795. At the end of 
that year, the Directory were installed, and governed France 
till the close of 1799; the earlier half of which period was 
marked by liberal and moderate measures, and the latter by 
a return to the violence if not to the cruelty of the Jacobins. 
The 18 Fructidor (4th of Sept. 1797) constitutes the line of 
demarcation between these very different periods: it was on 
that day that Carnot and Barthélémy were excluded from 
the Directory ; that Augereau entered the legislative cham- 
bers with an armed force; and that Pichegru and many 
respectable citizens were sentenced to transportation. During 
the two following years, the executive power remained in the 
hands of Barras and others equally incapable of governing: 
but we pass over this uninteresting interval, and hasten to a 
man and to events more worthy of the pen of the present 
author. Here, however, we must for the present suspend 
our report, and reserve for our next Number the observ- 
ations of the fair writer on several interesting points: such as 
the merits of Bonaparte as a civil governor; the present 
state of public feeling in France; and the comparative at- 
tractions of French and English society. 


[ To be continued. | 


_ 





* See an emphatic description of the insurrection in Paris 
during this period, in our extracts (Vols. Ixxxiv, Ixxxv.) from the 
historical work of Lavallée on the French Revolution. 
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Art. II. A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Oswego, on the Coast 
of South Barbary, and of the Sufferings of the Master and the 
Crew while in Bondage among the Arabs; interspersed with 
numerous Remarks upon the Country and its Inhabitants, and 
the peculiar Perils of that Coast. By Judah Paddock, her late 
Master. 4to. 11.58. Boards. Longman and Co. 1818. 


I" appears from this publication that the Americans have 

been very slow in their belief of the narrative given by 
their countryman, Capt. Riley, of his captivity and sufferings 
among the Arabs in Africa *: though among us his story 
met with general acceptation, and was considered in the main 
as founded on truth, if in some points it were open to suspicion. 
We have, however, been led to understand that, even here, 
some persons have been wavering in the credit which they ori- 
ginally assigned to the statements made in that work. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Judah Paddock, who from his phrase- 
ology appears to be of the religious persuasion of the Qua- 
kers, has been induced, at the request of several gentlemen 
whose letters are printed in his preface, to attempt a corrobo- 
ration of Mr. Riley’s narrative, by a detail of some adven- 
tures which occurred to himself, when he suffered shipwreck 
in the Oswego on the same coast in the year 1800. We 
must confess that we are unable to conceive what purpose Mr. 
Paddock could propose to himself by such a work; or, now 
that we have read it, how it can possibly tend in any way or 
shape either to confirm or to invalidate a previous narrative. 
Had any doubt, indeed, prevailed in America respecting the 
existence of the continent of Africa, or any hesitation in 
believing that the Arabs of the desert made captives of all 
mariners wrecked on their coast and cruelly treated them, 
or any scepticism relative to the inconvenience of walking 
bare-footed over sharp rocks, Mr. Paddock’s adventures 
would have set all such questions at rest, and might there- 
fore have been deemed invaluable: but, if we presume the 
Americans to take all such matters for granted, we cannot 
imagine what other facts related by Mr. Riley are confirmed 
by Mr. Paddock. Our readers will understand that we do 
not ridicule the idea of any person, who has undergone suf- 
ferings, detailing the same in print: our remarks relate only 
to the professed intention of the present publication. Let us, 
nevertheless, examine the book with reference to this inten- 
tion; — this testimony a@ priori, for it will be observed that 
the present writer’s adventures preceded those of Riley by 
several years. 





* See Rev. Vol. Ixxxiv. N.S. p.127. 
Rev. Jan. 1819. C Mr. Pad- 
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Mr. Paddock has thought, jugiciously enough, thet , any 
man professing to confirm the statements of another should 
prove himself to be worthy of credit; and he has also seen 
that the excuse of publishing ¢ at the request of a few friends’ 
has been more frequently advanced by authors than credited 
by readers. He consequently commences his volume in a 
manner that is rather singular, but is calculated to remove 
both these difficulties. The first object is attained by certain 
signatures, &c. to the probity of his own character generally, 
and one testimony as to the real fact of his captivity and ad- 
ventures from a fellow-sufferer. The second point is esta- 
blished by a letter from Mr. De Witt Clinton, requesting the 
author to undertake the work before us; followed by the said 
author’s reply, which is rather lengthy, but in which it seems 
to us that he declines the task, of the ultimate performance 
of which nevertheless we have now such a solid demonstration 
on our desk. It must be confessed that all this preliminary 
matter is not wholly unnecessary; for, if the present writer 
had been anonymous, or concealed by a name which might 
have been regarded as fictitious, we see nothing in his book 
which might not have been written without any actual expe- 
rience of the circumstances detailed; — nothing which a few 
former narratives of similar adventures, lying on the same 
table, or even a general recollection of their contents, might 
not have very easily supplied. We fairly allow, therefore, that, 
had not an authenticated name appeared in the title-page, we 
should have had considerable doubts whether we were reading 
a real history, or a compilation designed merely for the ami- 
able purpose of instructing and amusing young persons during 
their Christmas vacation. 

The author professes to write without any notes, and from 
reminiscences naturally weakened by the interval of eighteen 
years, which unfortunately fail him in the names of the greater 
proportion of his crew. It appears, however, that he sailed 
from New-York in the ship Oswego of Hudson, of 260 tons, 
in the month of January 1800, bound to Cork, the crew 
amounting to thirteen persons. Having performed this voyage, 
and discharged his cargo, he determined to ballast his vessel, 

o to the Cape de Verd islands, and take a load of salt, skins, 
Be. for New York. At Cork, his crew was re-inforced b 
an Irishman designated by the common name of Pat, whose 
rebellious practices in his own country seem to have made a 
change of scene desirable; and whose subsequent conduct, 
by indulging in spirituous liquors secreted from the wreck, 
proved the cause of many misfortunes in Africa. We do not 
presume to say how far the errors in reckoning, which caused 
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the shipwreck, were attributable to the incapacity of the master 
or his mates; or whether they were such as might have occur- 
red to able navigators : but it so happened that, on the third of 
April, without any particular stress of weather, the vessel 
struck during the night on the coast of Barbary, probably 
near a promontory marked in some charts as Cape Sabe, 
about the latitude 27°. It was the wish of the master to stay 
by the wreck, until preparations could have been made for a 
voyage in the long-boat, and it seems that such an attempt 
would have afforded a fair promise of success: but his inten- 
tions were frustrated by the obstinacy of some of thé crew; 
and the whole party went ashore in the boat, without provi- 
sions or water. 

Although the men reached the land in safety, the boat was 
rendered unfit for sea unless it underwent sundry repairs. 
They ascended a small sand-hill to wring the water trom their 
clothes: but, ‘it being dark, (says Mr. P.) we could see 
nothing:’ although, he adds immediately afterward, ‘ the 
ship was in sight with all sails standing :’ the s7ght of which 
he describes as causing many sensations of regret in himself 
and his crew, for the step which they had taken in desert- 
ing her. 

It was not without very considerable difficulty that some 
necessary articles were afterward procured from the wreck, 
by swimming and other contrivances; a tent was then pitched 
on the shore, regular watches established, and preparations 
begun for repairing the long-boat. On the night of the sixth, 
Pat and his comrade, who ought to have been on the watch, 
made themselves drunk, and fell asleep; and it appeared in 
the morning, by the tracks of footsteps on the sand, that the 
tent had been visited by two men, who had retired without 
observation or causing present molestation. It will naturall 
occur to the reader, that this event would redouble the activity 
of the crew in repairing their boat, which two days’ work 
might have rendered sea-worthy, and in which it appears that 
they had never any doubt of being able to accomplish a pas- 
sage to the Canaries or elsewhere: — but the effect seems to 
have been altogether the reverse; for, from this instant, we 
read no more of the boat, but only of preparations which 
were immediately commenced for a journey by land to Santa 
Cruz, a supposed distance of about one hundred and eighty 
miles. We presume that Mr. Paddock’s memory has failed 
him with regard to the reasons which led to this resolution ; 
for he states none, and moves forwards into African slavery, 
as if pre-destined to confirm by his experience of it the ac- 
counts of future ee; ; and this too was done when, as 
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we collect from all that precedes, the means of escape from 
the coast were in no despicable degree of forwardness. 

The only reason for this step which we can assign, in de- 
fault of any alleged cause, is the fear lest the nightly visitors 
should return with increased numbers at a very short In- 
terval: but how their views could be defeated by moving 
away over sand, which bore ample traces of the line of march 
pursued, we are at a loss to imagine. The event, without 
descending to particulars, was such as our readers will have 
anticipated ; the crew fell into the hands of a party of Arabs, 
were stripped nearly to nakedness, and underwent the same 
species of sufferings that are feelingly described by Mr. Riley, 
though perhaps hardly to the same extent. At one settle- 
ment, they found some other Christian captives, who were 
enabled to act as interpreters for them. The miseries inci- 
dent to this state of slavery form, it may be supposed, the 
bulk of the volume: but, as they do not differ from other 
accounts which we have transferred to our pages elsewhere, 
it would be little better than repetition if we were now 
to record them. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
a desultory notice of a few circumstances related. 

Previously to their captivity, the crew discovered a cluster 
of from twenty to thirty untenanted houses without roofs, 
‘ indifferently well built, without mortar. What this material 
was which was compacted without mortar, we are not in- 
formed ; and we are consequently the less able to decide on 
the opinion in which the party united, that these cabins had 
been built by some shipwrecked mariners, who had made use 
of their sails as a covering for the houses.* The theory 
seems nevertheless very absurd on the face of it. The re- 
mains of a wreck had been discovered near the spot on which 
they suffered the same calamity ; they were now forty miles from 
that part of the shore; and they presume that the crew of 
this former vessel had, at such a distance from the scene of 
their disaster, raised a small town ‘ indifferently well built,’ 


and consisting of more than twenty houses. At the same 


place, ‘ a quantity of human hair’ is said to have been dis- 
covered in a‘cask, and not far off was a pile of human bones, 
‘as many as could be contained in a hogshead.’ The in- 
ferences which Mr. Paddock drew from this spectacle will 
readily be anticipated ; and it is much easier for us to differ 


_ from him in his conclusions, than to venture a disbelief of 


the fact related. In a subsequent part of the volume, he 
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* It is subsequently mentioned, we find, that they were built 
of stone. 
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again refers to this story, and relates a long confession of his- 
master Ahomed the chief of a tribe, who purchased him 
from the first captors, respecting the murder of a whole 
ship’s crew at this spot by him and his companions: at the 
recital of which, however, the idea of cannibalism does not 
appear to have recurred to Mr. Paddock’s mind. 

The captivity took place on the 6th of April; and, on the 
27th of the same month, the party had reached an inhabited 
and cultivated country, having many days of rest from tra- 
velling in the interval. A bargain was early struck with 
Ahomed, for a price of ransom to be paid on reaching 
Suerah, or Mogadore; and it appears to have been his 
general intention to abide by his compact, which was pro- 
bably the most lucrative mode in which he could dispose of 
his prize ; indeed, although sundry disappointments and delays 
frequently induced the captives to suspect his purposes, they 
nevertheless answered in the end to the bargain which he 
had struck. — The general course of the journey was north, 
and north-east. In the performance of it, they reached, 
soon after their entrance on the inhabited country, Ahomed’s 
fields of grain, at the period when the harvest was ripe: 
their policy was to refuse their labour in reaping it, or, when 
compelled, to perform their task in so slovenly a manner as 
to prove rather detrimental than iucrative to their employers ; 
lest, by their usefulness in such occupations, their value as 
slaves should be deemed superior to the stipulated price of 
their ransoms. About the same time they attempted an 
escape, but, being overtaken, were conveyed to the house of 
Salear, a sister of Ahomed; where they continued. under 
the guardianship merely of her and an old Arab, during 
the remainder of the harvest. Yet it does not appear that, 
although they were so weakly guarded, and frequently sent 
to considerable distances to collect fuel, they ever renewed 
their former attempt, notwithstanding that the opportunities 
for it were so much more favourable. 

In their subsequent journey towards Santa Cruz, the party 
arrived at a settlement of Foulahs, of whom this description 
is given: 


‘ Here the conduct of the families was quite the reverse of 
what we had seen in this barbarous country before, and we could 
not conjecture the cause of it. Ahomed, after repeatedly calling 
for a bowl, without being heeded, ordered Jack to go into the 
yard and take one ; which the boy accordingly did, after walkin 
nearly across the yard before he could find one. He then too 
it to the well, which was near at hand, and we all drank: after 
which Ahomed said, * Goon, and let the bowl lie where it is; 
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you shall not carry it back.” As we walked on, we found Aho- 
med in no condition to be talked to; but muttering as he went 
along with the rest. I was waiting for an opportunity to question 
him concerning the very circumstance, about which he at length 
began to speak of his own accord. ‘“ Such fellows,” said he, 
‘* are not fit to live.” Upon my asking him who they were, he 


replied, ‘“* They belong to a sect called Foulah. They will not 


mix with the other inhabitants, but choose to live altogether by 
themselves ; and are so stupid, that if the Emperor of Morocco 
should march an army to cut off the whole race, they would not 
defend themselves, but would die like fools, as they are.” I 
asked him if they used fire-arms. ‘ No,” said he, ‘* they make 
no use of them; and if God was pleased to send a Christian ship 
ashore near them, they would neither seize upon the goods nor 
the men, nor would they buy a slave of any kind.” I asked him 
if they were numerous; and he answered, ‘‘ No, they are not 
numerous; but the dwellings you see on the sides of the hills 
yonder are theirs, and in many other places they are to be found ; 
and wherever they are, they always keep together by themselves.” 
Finally, I asked him, if they were Mahometans. ‘ Yes,” he 
answered, “ they are, or else we would destroy them ; but they 
are poor ignorant dogs, and little better than the Christians.” 

‘ By some parts of Ahomed’s description of the Foulahs, I was 
reminded of the religious sect among us commonly called Shaking 
Quakers, a harmless, industrious honest people, who keep to 
themselves, and avoid intermixing with any other Christian sects.’ 


The reception at Santa Cruz by the Moorish governor is 
described as kind and humane: but the injunctions of better 
treatment, which he gave to Ahomed, seem to have been little 
regarded after the party had quitted the walls. At length, 
on the 16th of May, they came in sight of Mogadore, where 
the British consul did every thing which humanity could sug- 
gest both for Mr. Paddock and his companions, and procured 
the release of him and those who had travelled with him, 
from the miseries of African slavery. 

Here, then, end the adventures of Mr. Paddock and those 
of his crew who became slaves to the same party of Arabs with 
himself; and the remainder of the volume is occupied with 
such observations as preceding events, and passing circum- 
stances at Mogadore, were likely to suggest. We quote the 
description of one of the guardians of the night in that city. 


‘ Among a number of the police regulations, that which I shall 
now relate was a very extraordinary one. Soon after my arrival 
at Mogadore, the consul and I were going home late at night, 
and on turning a corner were near treading op a man who lay on 
his side in the street. After we had passed him, I remarked that 
in places where men were given to intoxication, this would have 
been no common sight, but that amang Mahometans, who never 
touched ardent spirits, it was strange to see a man lying asleep in 
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the street. To this the consul replied, ‘‘ You are very much mis- 
taken ; that is a watchman, who is awake, and with his ear to the 
ground that he may hear the better. In that position he is 
obliged to lie, except a noise alarm him; to be asleep on his 
watch would be as much as his life is worth, It is no uncommon 
thing,” he added, ‘‘ for the governor to take the rounds of the 
town, and look every watchman in the face; aud by means of this 
precaution there is neither house-breaking nor riots here.” 
Whether this watch is perpetual throughout the year, or only 
occasional, I don’t recollect. In justice to the governor, I must 
express my opinion, that he kept his town the most quiet and 
orderly of any one that I ever visited; a clear proof that some 
little good is mingled with the abundant and detestable evil of 
despotism.’ 

We now leave our readers to form their own judgment 
whether Mr. Paddock’s narrative tends to confirm that of 
Mr. Riley. The sufferings in a state of slavery are undoubt- 
edly similar in each case: but we imagine the real question 
relative to Mr. Riley to be, not whether such are the mise- 
ries of captivity among the Arabs, but whether he personally 
underwent them; a question which seems to us to remain 
precisely where it did before this publication. 

Again: the most important part of Mr. Riley’s communi- 
cations are those which he professes to have received from 
Arab-traders: but of the subjects to which they related we 
find no notice in the narrative of Mr. Paddock. It will na- 
iurally be inquired whether, in the next place, we credit the 
adventures of Mr. Paddock himself; and here we can only 
reply that we certainly have had some suspicions during the 
perusal of them, to which the style and manner of the nar- 
rative have contributed more than any thing that impugns 
credibility from a paradoxical appearance. In the events 
recorded, we see little or nothing to exclude belief: but in the 
manner of recording them we are occasionally surprized by a 
minuteness of memory, regarding time and place, which 
seems to form a strong contrast with the weakness of remi- 
niscences on other heads. 

[f, however, full credit may be given to this narrative, and 
equal belief to the motives which induced the author to pub- 
lish it, which profess merely to bear in view the corroboration 
of his countryman’s statements, and to have no regard to 
personal emolument, we cannot but observe a very great 
error of judgment in causing it to be printed in the most 
expensive form in London; whence it must make a retro- 
grade movement to America, to answer the purposes for 
which it was undertaken; and where, on its arrival, from its 
form, paper, and typography, By must be sold at such a _ 
| CA 3 that, 
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that, in all probability, very few persons will be found to 
purchase it. Possibly, indeed, it may already have appeared 
in a cheaper form in America, and the book on our table may 
be a re-publication adapted to the English taste for quarto 
volumes: but no advertisement or notice is affixed, to lead 
to any such conclusion. oi 





Art. III. Sibylline Leaves: a Collection of Poems. By 5. T. 
Coleridge, Esq. 8vo. pp.103. 10s.6d. Boards. Fenner. 


Gren as, in our judgment, Mr. Coleridge is with much 

the strongest and most original powers of all the 
Warer-Ports of the day, why has he fallen short even of 
the confined praise, and comparative popularity, which have 
attended his brethren of the Lakes ? Is the answer to this 
question to be found in any caprice or corruption of national 
taste, or in the abuse of those gifts of nature and (we may 
add) of those acquirements of art, which this author so emi- 
nently possesses ? The solution of the problem depends on a 
reference to both these causes. With a more vigorous and 
distinguishing imagination, with a more condensed and 
vivid phraseology, and lastly with deeper learning, than 
most of his poetical rivals and contemporaries, why, we 
say, is Mr. C. surpassed by almost all of them in literary 
reputation? Perhaps the exertion of thought which it 
requires to enter into all his higher qualities as a poet, or 
perhaps the purely moral and (as we think) often soundly 
political cast of his sentiments, may have obstructed his 
favour with a light and frivolous generation of readers. — On 
the other hand, he has frequently dealt in those wonders and 
horrors, and in that mysterious delineation of bad passions, 
which seem to characterize the exclusively favourite style of the 
present moment in Great Britain. How, then, has he missed 
the aim of all, that golden celebrity which several inferior 
writers of the same kind have attained? In the first place, it 
must be allowed, and here perhaps is the principal cause of 
the phenomenon, that Mr. Coleridge, in these Germanized 
productions of the hyperbolically tremendous school, has 
even out-horrorized the usual quantum suff: of the horrible; 
and he has, with equal injudiciousness, contrived to blend 
even with such matters as would have pleased the unhealthy 
palate of the public, certain Platonic reveries or metaphysic 
mysticisms of his favourite modern philosopher Kant; which 
even the love for the unintelligible, now so prevalent among 
us, cannot entirely pretend to relish. 


13 Again : 
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Again: we have to allege against Mr. Coleridge, con- 
sidered as a candidate for contemporary popularity, the 
extraordinary fault of being too varied and too short in 
his productions. Had the ‘ Ancient Mariner,” - or the 
“ Christabel,” been dilated into metrical romances, first pub- 
lished in quarto, (some two or three hundred copies, at the 
most,) and then rapidly succeeded by several editions, of 
four or five hundred each, in octavo; —or had one well- 
seasoned edition re-appeared, like an old friend with anew face, 
with sundry fresh title-pages, even before the town was again 
empty; — wonders might have been worked in this way for 
Mr. Coleridge’s popularity. In the first instance, however, 
he compresses matter enough for a handsome volume into 
a two-penny pamphlet; then he lets a friend bury his jewels 
in a heap of sand of his own; then he scatters his * Sibyl- 
line Leaves” over half a hundred perishable news-papers and 
magazines; then he suffers a manuscript-poem to be handed 
about among his friends till all its bloom is brushed off; and 
how can such a poet, so managing his own concerns, hope to 
be popular? It is a hope, we should think, that Mr. C. must 
have long renounced; and, if he amuses himself by — 
sition, he must be satisfied with profiting others. € 
charges of brevity and of mismanagement, which we have 
brought against Mr.C., neither he nor his friends will be 
disposed to consider as very serious accusations: but, at al} 
events, they must allow them their due weight in the question 
of popularity. 

We fancy that we hear it asked, ‘ How has Mr. Coleridge 
been guilty of variety ? Surely, there is a sameness, and a 
monotony too, in his Cumzan murmurs, which should 
guard him against any such imputation.” — Granted: but we 
mean that Mr. C. has not endeavoured to impress on incon- 
gruous poems, — poems that agree neither in subject nor in 
character, — one general and pompous appellation. He has 
never given us a series of trifles, under the imposing and 
uniform superscription of ** Poems of Fancy,” “ Poems of 
Imagination,” &c. &c. &c.; and, by avoiding these common- 
place arts of book-making, or these presuming displays of 
vanity, he has proportionably suffered in fame with the 
larger and less discriminating mass of professing readers of 
poetry. It is surprizing, indeed, to a person newly initiated 
in these mysteries, to observe how much of modern literary 
distinction depends on form, and how little on substance ! 
Mr. Coleridge has, doubtless, deserted the high post whieh 
appears to have been assigned to him among his countrymen ; 


and 
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and he has, in two respects, rendered his conspicuous talents 
of little comparative utility to himself or others :— he has 
never endeavoured to produce one great, sustained work, on 
a generally interesting subject ; he has never concentrated his 
scattered rays of intellect into one luminous body, round 
which the minor efforts of his genius might have revolved in 
calm and obedient brilliancy. Possessed as he is of several 
languages, versed in the best authors of many ages and coun- 
tries, and necessarily improved by the varied observations of a 
life passed neither in one scene nor in one species of occupa- 
tion*, Mr. C. might surely have commanded his poetical powers 
into a more noble and useful channel than that in which 
they liave hitherto run on, in a noiseless sort of obscurity. 
The stream has wound among rocks, varied indeed with 
lichens and mosses, overhung by the weeping birch and the 
dwarfish oak, and occasionally betraying some venerable ivy- 
mantled tower on its banks: but we wish to see it emerging 
from these lovely solitudes, and, increased by kindred foun- 
tains from the neighbouring hills, flow over the open plains 
in rich.and majestic beauty, — wash the walls of many a 
noble city, —and issue, crowned with honours and wealth and 
blessings, into the unbounded ocean. We must not pursue 
the metaphor and contemplate the stream in question as 
buried in that said ocean of posterity; for we really believe 
that such a fate, as this last, would not attend any worthy and 
patient exertion of the genius and learning of Mr. Coleridge. 

Of the second great deficiency of this author, viz. of his 
taste, we have hitherto said nothing: but many and great are 
his offences when weighed in the balance, if measured by 
the standard of classical antiquity. By his lectures on poeti- 
cal subjects, we believe that he contributed, very materially, 
to prepare the public mind first for an endurance, then for an 
approbation, of those various and anomalous compositions 
which of late years have wholly altered, and to our fancies 
wholly debased, the popular character of English poetry. 
By an overcharged fondness for our more early writers; by 
an unjust depreciation of the genius and style of their suc- 
cessors; by dwelling with ardent love on the gigantic pro- 
digies of Elizabeth, and James, and the first Charles, and 
marking with comparatively cold applause the happiest 
efforts of the subsequent periods; by making our Augustan 





* We learn these facts from Mr. Coleridge’s literary life and 
opinions ; a recent work, to whieh we hope soon to direct the at- 
tention of .our readers. 


Age, 
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age, ina word, a Lucretian instead of a Virgilian va; Mr. 
Coleridge (and we have no doubt that he will rejoice in the 
accusation) has, we are persuaded by many testimonies and 
by many indications, succeeded in Gothicizing, as largely as 
any one of his contemporafies, the literary taste of his 
countrymen of the passing century.* We shall not any 
farther anticipate what we have to say of this gentleman’s 
perverse critical labours, ut nigra in candida vertat, to turn 
Cowper and Wordsworth into poets; reserving any requisite 
observations of this kind to our examination of his Bio- 
graphia Literaria, and at present confining ourselves to the 
topics more exclusively suggested by his Szbylline Leaves. 


‘ The following collection has been entitled Sitzytuinze LEAVEs; 
in allusion to the fragmentary and widely scattered state in which 
they have been long suffered toremain. It contains the whole of 
the author’s poetical compositions, from 1793 to the present date, 
with the exception of a few works not yet finished, and those 
published in the first edition of his juvenile poems, over which he 
has no controul. They may be divided into three classes : first, 
A Selection from the Poems added to the second and third edi- 
tions, together with those originally published in the Lyrica 
Ba.Laps, which, after having remained many years out of print, 
have been omitted by Mr. Wordsworth in the recent collection of 
all his minor poems, and of course revert to the author. Second, 
Poems published at very different periods, in various obscure or 
perishable journals, &c., some with, some without, the writer’s 
consent; many imperfect, all incorrect. The third and last class 
is formed of Poems which have hitherto remained in manuscript. 
The whole is now presented to the reader collectively ; with con- 
siderable additions and alterations, and as perfect as the author’s 
- judgment and powers could render them.’ 


We could not give a shorter account of this volume, and 
have therefore extracted the preceding passage. At the 
risk of some repetitions}, we shall take a cursory view of 
the whole publication; since, as the author informs us, 
he is to be henceforth employed in very different studies ; 
and he now bids adieu to the Muses, not as Judge Blackstone 
did, but in the words of Virgil, or pseudo- Virgil : 





* It may be asked, how this opinion is consistent with the com- 
parative unpopularity of Mr. C.? We answer that we distinguish 
the critic and the lecturer from the poet ; and, moreover, that the 
unpopularity in question arises rather from accidental than from 
essential causes. 
‘ + The reader will find accounts of Mr. Coleridge’s various pub- 


lications by consulting the General Index to our New Series, 
which has just appeared. 
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‘6 Ite hinc, Cameene ! Vos quoque ite, suaves, 
Dulces Cameene ! Nam ( fatebimur verum) 
Dudces fuistis! Et tamen meas charias 
Revisitote : sed pudentér, et raro.” 


Go hence, ye Muses! charming to my youth, 
And cherished Muses! for (I’ll own the truth) 
Cherished ye were: — yet go! If e’er again 
Ye come, come rarely to my modest strain. Rev. 


Since, then, Mr. Coleridge, according to his own most sus- 
picious intimation, is not likely again to appear before us as 
a poet, we think that we are required in this place to give 
some general estimate of the only complete collection of his 
productions which he has presented to the public. 

We will not, however, begin with the beginning in this case ; 
for the childish poems, which some kind friends have per- 
suaded Mr. C. to prefix to his real exordium, are wholly un- 
worthy of his maturer abilities. 

‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ appeared at a time 
when, to use a bold but just expression, with reference to our 
literary taste, “* Hell made holiday,” and * Raw heads and 
bloody-bones” were the only fashionable entertainment for man 
or woman. ‘Then Germany was poured forth into England, 
in all her flood of sculls and numsculls: then the romancing 
novelist ran raving about with midnight torches, to shew 
death’s heads on horseback, and to frighten full-grown 
children with mysterious band-boxes, hidden behind curtains 
in bed-rooms: then was Ossian revived as a seer of ghosts, 
and a lurker in caverns of banditti: then rocks were vocal, 
amid all their snows, with the moans of passing spirits; and 
then sang the Ancient Mariner, — 


‘«* Lord bless us, how he sang !” 


It would be labour wasted, and time miscounted, if at the 
present moment we were to busy ourselves “ in thrice slaying 
the slain,” and in chasing hobgoblins froma the field who have 
already vanished into their native darkness. We shall there- 
fore occupy our precious moments in a better task; in 
selecting from the said ‘ Ancient Mariner’ a few bright and 
inspired lines, 


(** Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto,” 


as Fielding’s critic has it,) which will live long and merrily, 
when their numerous surrounding brethren are buried in con- 
genial forgetfulness. 


A Ship 
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A Ship becalmed. 
‘ Day afte day, day after day, 
We stuck *, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.’ 


Sleep. 
‘ Oh Sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole ; — 
To Mary Queen the praise be given! 


She sent the gentle sleep from heaven, 
That slid into my soul.’ 


Awaking, after Illness. 


‘ I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost.’ 


The first Sight of our Country, after long and dangerous Absence. 


‘Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see ? 

Is this the hill? Is this the kirk ? 
Is this my own countree ?” 


A Calm Night at Sea. 


‘ The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn! 
And on the bay the’ moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon.’ 


We have purposely avoided any of the horrors of this 
poem; and, as far as we could, any passage which required 
the aid of the context to give it due effect: but these little 
selections will surely prove what Mr. Coleridge could do in 
this humbler ballad style, if he would but 


“‘ fling away the worser part of him, 
And live the purer with the better half.” 





We shall devote our undivided attention to that “ better 
half,” as long as we can; and, when we must change the key, 
we can assure him that it will sound almost as discordantly in 
our ears as in his own. 

In the author’s youthful zeal for freedom, he felt, * like 
thousands equally on fire,” the joy, and the glory, and the 
exultation, of the first dawn of liberty in France. Like the 





* How vexatious it is not to be able to quote even four lines, 
without some drawback from their merit ! hen a sailor even is 
made to speak in verse, he should not be vulgar. 
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same thousands, he wept over the dream of mistaken honour ; 
found revolutionary despotism, where he sought for rational 
freedom; and awoke to painful conviction at the moment 
when Swisserland was invaded, and patriotic defence was 
turned into tyrannical aggression. His spirited Ode to | 
| France, on this occasion, was mentioned in our xxixth vol. | 
43: 
' The calmer and more domestic reflections which follow, 
intitled * Fears m Solitude,’ written in 1798, strike us as very 
pleasing in thought, and as very powerful in realizing those ) 
visions of retirement which all ardent imaginations, at some | 
period of life, delight to embrace. ‘They were noticed by us 
at the same time and in the same volume of the M. R. with 
: the Ode to France. 
The next object of our panegyrical selection is the poem : 
well intitled ‘ Love.’ We scarcely know, any where, a more 
touching and delicate description of the first interchange of 
| affection, than. he has given in this little piece: but our 
readers are, doubtless, acquainted with the simple charms of 

‘ Genevieve. The picture, taken from this subject, and 
placed some years since in the exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy, appeared to us very inadequate to the expression of 
the original. 





Se a eR TR I Oe oe 


‘ The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene, 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve. 
* * . 28 


‘ I told her how he pined ; and ah! 
The deep, the low,. the pleading tone, 
With which I sang another’s love, 
Interpreted my own. 
; * . * - * 


‘ All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill’d my guileless Genevieve ; 
The music, and the doleful tale, 
. The rich and balmy eve ; 


‘ And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng, | 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherish’d long! 


‘ She wept with pity and delight, 
She blush’d with love and virgin-shame ; 
And like the murmur of a dream 
I heard her breathe my name.’ 


How 
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How is it possible for a poet, who possesses‘such an art as 
this, to deviate from the style in which he is sure to give 
delight, — the old, the established classical style of English 
poetry, — and to run after meteors which he himself, and 
Mr. Scuthey, and Mr. Wordsworth, have kindled :— meteors 
of prosaic expression, meteors of vulgar and most familiar 
talk, meteors of dim and obstinate dullness ? 

We meet with some pretty lines (indeed, two sets of pretty 


lines) to an ‘ Unfortunate Woman.’ Mr. Coleridge’s early 


object of admiration, Mr. Bowles, taught him this title, and 
perhaps turned his mind to the subject: but Mr. Bowles 
writes like a person who has seen and has had a sympathy in 
the actual misery which he describes; while Mr. Coleridge, from 
beginning to end, calls the poor being a ‘ myrtle-leaf!’ ‘This 
reminds ‘us, strongly enough, of some mock stanzas which 
we once saw, addressed to Messrs. Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Co., on their fellow-feeling, their Hindu compassion, for all 
the tribes of vegetables. The author is supposed to have 
found a handsome oak-apple, rolled in the dust, in a vale in 
Devonshire; and, as King Charles’s day was near, he thus 
expressed himself: 


‘¢ Tll-fated fruit ! thou should’st have been enroll’d 
In a broad covering of resplendent gold ! 


God help thee, oak-apple ! — thy fate is hard.” 


The stanzas which follow, on the same wretched subject of 
female prostitution, are more feeling: but they, too, end with 
‘ sky-larks,’ and we know not what. The pathos of Mr. 
Coleridge is rather general thar. particular; it is the tender- 
ness of a benevolent and reflecting mind, rather than the 
sudden impulse of an afflicted heart. 

We are much amused by the verses composed in a Concert 
Room ; for they certainly convey no unjust description of the 
sham admiration of music, and the stupid pretence of being 
“‘ moved with concord of sweet sounds,” which are so evident 
to any real musician, or real lover of music, on all such occa- 
sions. These verses, by the way, clearly prove the satirical 
powers of their author; in which, we are inclined to think, 
his main strength lies; and which he would do well to culti- 
vate by every auxiliary study, and to direct against their proper 
objects of condemnation, with all virtuous exercise of re- 
flection. 

The lines sent with Falconer’s “ Shipwreck” to a lady 
are common-place, but pleasing; while all that follow, of 

this 
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this mood or measure, must be remanded to our vitupera- 
tive division. 

We are almost inclined to revoke our censure of Mr. Cole- 
ridge for not classing his compositions better, when we sce 
him affixing the designation of ‘ Meditative Poems’ to a large 
portion of his work. This proves him not to be so wholly 
ignorant of the arts of puffing as we had imagined; and we 
give him our praise accordingly. However we may settle 
this point, we cannot but agree with him in his feelings of 
rapture and of devotion, when he sees the sun rise on Mont 
Blanc: 


‘ Awake my soul! not only passive praise 
Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret extacy! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 


‘¢ Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the vale! 
O struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 
Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink : 
Companion of the Morning-Star at dawn, 
Thyself Earth’s Rosy-Srar, and of the dawn 
Co-herald ! wake, O wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillows deep in Earth ? 
Who fill’d thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 


‘ And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who call’d you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns call’d you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
For ever shattered, and the same for ever ? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 
And who commanded (and the silence came), 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest ? 


‘ Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopp’d at once amid their maddest plunge! 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 
Cloath you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest hue, spread garlands at your feet ? — 
God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 


Goc! 
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God! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God! 


‘ Ye livery flowers that skirt th’ eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest! 
Ye eagles, play-mates of the mountain-storm! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element! 

Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise! 


‘ Once more, hoar mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet, the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering thro’ the pure serene, 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast. — 
Thou too again, stupendous mountain! thou 
That as I raise my head, awhile bow’d low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow-travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 

To rise before me. — Rise, O ever rise, 

Rise like a cloud of incense, from the earth ! 
Thou kingly spirit thron’d among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God.’ 


We do not think that we have much descriptive or de- 
votional blank verse, in our language, which is better than 
this. 

Several of the Copies of Verses that follow are, in our opi- 
nion, more adapted to the silence and the privacy of domestic 
enjoyment, than to glaring and repulsive publication. The 
author’s sympathies with his family are surely too sacred for 
general notice. These things should be shewn “ through a 
glass darkly ;” and they should be known to be real, only by 
the vivid image which they present through the interposed 
medium of fiction. 

The Verses to the Rev. George Coleridge are delightful, 
and are truly a brother’s tribute. If they must yield, as all 
things must, to the enchanting “ Traveller” of Goldsmith, 
even in the just expression of fraternal affection, still they are 
very beautiful; and, did not our limits forbid their entire 
insertion here, as absolutely as our feeling of their great 
merit precludes the idea of mutilating them by partial quota- 
tion, we would enable our readers to share the pleasure which 
we have received from the perusal of them. 


Rev. Jan. 1819. D ‘ This 
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‘ This Lime-tree Bower my Prison,’ or a poem in which 
the author records his feelings when Jeft at home from illness, 
while his friends were wandering about the beautiful country 
in his neighbourhood, is very pretty and pleasing; especially 
in the following passage : 


‘ Yes! they wander on 
In gladness all; but thou, methinks, most glad, 
My gentle-hearted Charles! for thou hast pin’d 
And hunger’d after Nature, many a year, 
In the great city pent, winning thy way 
With sad yet patient soul, through evil and pain 
And strange calamity! Ah! slowly sink 
Behind the western ridge, thou glorious Sun! 
Shine in the slant beams of the sinking orb, 
Ye purple heath-flowers! richlier burn, ye clouds! 
Live in the yellow light, ye distant groves ! 
And kindle, thou blue ocean! So, my friend, 
Struck with deep joy may stand, as I have stood, 
Silent with swimming sense,’ &c. 


The cold metaphysical abstractions which ensue, clothed as 


‘they are in mock energy and in pretended rage, contribute _ 


much towards the destruction of all effect from the beautiful 
and feeling extract above. 

We must here pause in our praises, although above a 
hundred pages of the work are yet unexamined : but these we 
shall leave untouched, either by the sweet or the bitter end of 
our wand of criticism ; save, .indeed, a few drops from the 
latter. We must now retrace our steps; and, with painful 
but necessary severity, hold up the mirror to the deformities 
of this ingenious author’s theory of poetical expression. He 


is not a poet who sins by chance: his is the guilt of errone- 
ous literary principle, and it should be pursued with propor- 


tionate awards of reprobation. Having waived our right to 
criticise his preliminary childish effusions, come we then to 
particular passages in the remaining portion of his work 
which are necessarily submitted to our censure, We speak 
nat of the general nonsense of the § Ancient Mariner,’ but of 
its specific offences : 


‘ Nor dim, nor red, LIkE Gop’s OWN HEAD, 
The glorious sun uprist.’ 


How came the author to re-publish this? Pious as he un- 
doubtedly is, we think that we discover a methodistical sort 
of freedom about him, 


‘ A freedom with the Unutterable Name.” 


*‘ And 
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* And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was wither’d at the root ; 


We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been chok’d with soot.’ 


Will not a due reflection at length teach Mr. Coleridge, that 
such passages as the above, whether they are to be found in 
Mr. Wordsworth’s poems or in his own, belong to the Comic 
Familiar, and not to the Simple Narrative ? 


‘ The lightning fell with never a jag.’ 
This is merely vulgar. 


‘ But in a minute she ’gan stir 
With a short uneasy motion, 
Backwards and forwards half her length, 
With a short uneasy motion.’ 


Repetition, they say, is the * sow of ballad-writing:” but 
surely it should not be the body too; and there is something 
too substantial in this sort of frequent re-appearance of the 
same solid creature, § with a short uneasy motion,’ 


‘ His rosy face besoiled with unwiped tears.’ 


This is a nasty infant: not an infant adapted to poetic admi- 
ration. 


‘ My God ! it is a melancholy thing —’ 


© Oh my God! 
‘ It is indeed a melancholy thing.’ 
That a thousand verses like this might be spun in a morning, 
by any one gifted with sufficient dullness and irreverence for 
the task, is most manifest. 

The rhapsody which follows, about the universal unre- 
deemed wickedness of the world, is ‘* most musical, most 
melancholy ;” — and these words bring us to a curious note 
of the author, declaring that no charge could be more 
painful to him than that ‘ of having alluded with levity 
to a line in Milton ;’ —‘ except, perhaps, that of having 
ridiculed his Bible.’ ‘We have seldom seen a more grotesque 
instance of hyperbolical exaggeration, than that which is 
contained in this assertion. 

On certain occasions, Mr. C. has displayed considerable 
humour: but it fails him in the poem of the *‘ Mad Ox;’ 
and in that of * Parliamentary Oscillators,’ a laborious and 
unhappy title, for the jeu d’esprit to which it is prefixed. 

‘ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,’ most of our political 
readers will remember. The: severity of the satire is one 
thing; the merit of the poetry is another; and undoubtedly 
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many will dispute the justice of the first, but none, we think, 
can with candour deny the energy of the last. The 
‘ Apologetic Preface,’ as it is quaintly called, which the 
author has placed before the poem, was surely unnecessary : 
since nothing but the rankest bigotry, or the most stupid 
perversion, could misinterpret the feelings of the writer of a 
political lampoon on that obnoxious ‘minister, who so long 
wielded and exhausted the strength and the resources of 
Great Britain, in enterprises which made her friends alter- 
nately shiver with alarm and with poverty, and which elated 
the hopes and aggrandized the dominion of her enemies. 
Never was writer more digressive than the present. He 
leaps from Mr. Pitt upon Jeremy Taylor; and the French 
Revolution fixes him in admiration of Milton. The last 
transition, indeed, is by much the most natural of the two. 
We admire, however, his comparison and contrast of the 
royalist and the republican of the age of Charles the First. 


‘ Slush! my heedless feet from under,’ &c. &c. 


There is no end to these imitative sounds. We could 
startle Mr. Coleridge with a volley of them, sanctioned by 
his own example. Does he remember the chorus of Hisses 
which followed Gil Blas’ friend poor Melchior Zapator, as 
he walked from the spring where he had been soaking his 
crusts ? Does he remember all the catcalls of Madrid ? 


‘ A curious picture, with a master’s haste 


/, Sketch'd on a on of pinky-silver skin, 


Peel’d from the birchen bark !’ 


This is what we would call the Natural Affectation : — by which 
we do not mean the affectation of a natural, but the affect- 
ation of describing natural objects es ¢hey are, exactly; and 
without any addition of the beau idéal of art. Perhaps 
many happier instances than the above, of this radical defect 
in the poetry of Mr. Coleridge and of all his school, might 
be selected. ‘They all abound in this affectation, this sort of 
minute Dutch painting; and again in another species of 
the same variety, the hearty, honest, homespun, ‘ hail 
fellow-well-met,” style — 
“ Que mera libertas dict vult, veraque virtus.” 


Speaking of the reasons which made him regret the illness 
of a beautiful.and amiable woman, the author says: 


‘ Besides what vexed us worse, we knew, 
They have no need of such as you 
In the place where you were going : 
This world has angels.all too few, 
And Heaven is overflowing.’ 


' ‘This 
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This is in Little’s youngest style of levity. 
** T love my love, and my love loves me.” 
‘¢ T slit the sheet,” &c. &c.: 


but the only idea in this song is as old as the Pastor Fido; 
and, no doubt, older still. 

The ‘ Happy Husband,’ instead of being happy, is mystical 
and unimpressive. So also are the verses on a most inte- 
resting occasion, the author’s approach to his home, when: 
he has heard of a child being born to him. Even here he 
is Platonic, Pythagoric, we had almost said, Paregoric. 
He administers, indeed, a very strong and very repulsive 
dose to our natural feelings: but he redeems his fault in the 
simple and beautiful lines which follow, on the first sight of 
his child. : 

The lines to a Gentleman, who had recited a poem about 
the ‘ growth of an individual mind,’ we conclude are verses 
addressed to Mr. Wordsworth, on some nonsensical piece of 
mysticism, spouted forth by that solemn but flimsy author. 
Why will these three lake-poets, Messrs. Southey, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge, and their admirers, so often remind us 
of the story of the men who were acquainted with the three 
clever sisters, and each thought that the other knew the one 
who was really so famous for her cleverness ? 

The notion of taking a child out into an orchard at 
night, to look at the moon, when it was frightened by that 
‘ strange thing, an infant’s dream,’ is. original enough; 
unless, indeed, it was suggested by the practice of some 
medical men in fevers, who expose the patient to a cold 


air-bath. 


¢ She smil’d, and smil’d, and pass’d it off, 
E’er from the door she stept ; 
But all agree zt would have been 
Much better had she wept.’ 


Again the farcical, — meant to be pathetic. 


‘ *Twas such a foggy time, as makes 
Old sextons, Sir! like me, 
Rest on their spades to cough ; the spring | 
Was late uncommonly.’ 


We must here leave this rural author for the present: 
but not without bestowing praise on him which we are sure 
will be very welcome. He speaks, then, like a sexton, most 
naturally; and, had he stripped his sexton of as many waist- 


coats as his brother grave-digger, when represented a 20004 
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Suett, was wont to pull off in Hamlet, he might have de- 
served the full praise of the Roman critic, 


“© Quinetiam agrestes satyros nudavit ; et asper 
Incolum: gravitate jocum tentavit.” — 


We shall shortly revisit’ Mr.C. in his biography of 
himself. 


—_—-—-——— 
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Art.IV. Odin, a Poem; in Eight Books and Two Parts. By 
the Right Hon. Sir W. Drummond, Author of a Translation of 
Persius, Academical Questions*, &c. Part I. 4to. pp. 165. 
18s. Boards, Law and Co., &c. 


S™ Wi111am Drummonp is honourably known in the lite- 
‘* rary world by his Academical Questions, which display 
courage of intellect, and by various academic disquisitions, 
not yet collected we believe, which manifest a recondite eru- 
dition. To his praise-worthy prose-trophies, he seems ambi- 
tious of super-adding poetic wreaths; and the translator of 
Persius now comes forwards once more into the arena of the 
Muses. Ambitious of the highest honours of the art, he 
selects epic composition for his career; blank verse of ten 
syllables is the metre adopted; and Odin, the prophet of the 
north, is the hero of the tale. Four books only of the in- 
tended epopea are here laid before the public; so that it is 
difficult to appreciate the merit of the fable, or plot, which 
can but imperfectly be inferred. Yet one objection to it 
strikes us as considerable; viz. that the scene of event is laid 
at a period long anterior to the existence of Odin. Mallet, 
a superficial antiquary, may have fancied that Odin fled from 
Pontus, and was once the ally of Mithridates; and Gibbon 
may have been pleased with the theory: but subsequent in- 
vestigations have ascertained that this hypothesis is inde- 
fensible, which reposes chiefly on the ignorant supposition 
that Asa, a title of Odin, signifies an Asiatic. The Iceland- 
ish word Asa represents the Latin divus, aud signifies deceased 
in the sense of sainted; it is applied to all the gods, as well 
as Odin, and is certainly not translateable by the word Asian. 
If Odin had flourished before Tacitus, mention must have 
occurred of him in the essay on the Manners of the Germans. 
Probably he flourished about the time of Constantine. When 
Charlemagrie imposed on the followers of Wittikind the 
Christian rite of baptism, the Saxons were compelled to re- 





* For ‘our accounts ‘of these works, see the General Index to 
the New Series of the M. R., recently published. 
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nounce their heathenism in these words: “I forsake the 
Devil, and Thor, and Wodan, and the Saxon Odin, and all 
their unhallowed comrades.” It was therefore within the 
tradition. if not within the record of Charlemagne’s time, 
that Odin was a Saxon, and a different person from All-father 
Wodan, and indeed the progenitor of many chieftains whose 
entire pedigrees remain: in the pedigree of Hengist, for in- 
stance, Odin is made great-grandfather to Hengist’s grand- 
father, which accords with every probability and with every 
testimony. 

Let us, however, suppose this anachronism of fable to be 
pardonable: we have then some farther doubts to advance 
respecting the orthodoxy of Sir William Drummond’s my- 
thology. At p.xv. it is here asserted that Balder was cer- 
tainly a type of the Sun. Percy had already committed this 
error in a note (p. 73.) of the second volume of his Northern 
Antiquities: but the weightier authority of Greeter (Bragur, 
Vol. III. p. 39.) decidedly rejects. this baseless supposition, 
which originates in confounding the Celtic god Belinus with 
the Gothic god Balder. The Sun is a female in Gothic my- 
thology, who, to use the words of the Edd, 


‘¢ Rides the road her mother rode.” 


To place Balder on the back of Skinfax, says Greeter, is like 
placing Adonis in the chariot of the Sun. — Again, at p. xv., 
Nifie-heim is translated evil-home instead of home of fogs ; and 
Niord, who is rather the AXolus, is called the Neptune, of the 
north: but Ager is the Gothic god of the sea, and Niord of 
the wind. : , 

We will now proceed to the poem itself. Pharnaces, a son 
of Mithridates, spurning the thraldom of the Roman yoke, 
and followed by a band of warriors, has sought the northern 
-regions of Europe, in order to found an empire there and be 
still a king. This prince, originally attached to the Persian 
religion, thus addresses his gods : 


«<* Behold me now, relentless Ahriman, 
Thou God of vengeance, stricken in thy wrath!) 
The Roman despot has usurp’d my throne; 
He holds my brethren in ignoble chains ; 
He stabs my fame —lays on my guiltless head 
My murder’d father’s blood; and ruthless drives, 
From land to land, the branded parricide. 
Gods! Shall my name descend from sire to son 
Thus blacken’d and blasphemed? Is truth no more? 
Sleeps righteous Ormusd on his radiant throne 
Celestial? Ceases Mithras nowto guide = = 
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The sun through heaven, in his glorious march ? 
Oh, what a change is this! and how unlike 

Are these bleak vallies to the blooming fields 
Of fair Amasia! Yet amid these rocks 

I dwell by choice. He, who has worn a crown, 
When less than king, is less than other men — 
A fallen star extinguished, leaving blank 

Its place in heaven. Here in Cesar’s spite 

I grasp a sceptre still. Let the rude North 
With all his tempests bellow round my head ; 

I reck not, while I call this frozen world 

My kingdom,”’ 


In reply to this prayer, a spectre arises, who announces 


himself as the genius of the river Gotha, and thus’ laments 


the decay of piety in the north : 


‘ « No shouts of war are heard. No stranger’s blood 


Is drunk from brimming skulls in Dalberg’s halls. 
Long nights of revelry are known no more, 
The feasts of heroes, or the songs of Scalds. 
The North is now forsaken by its gods. 
Deserted are the domes of Glitterheim. 
Mute is the voice of Bragi; th’ idle winds 
Play wildly with the strings of his loved lyre, 
Harmonious now no longer. Thor has fled 
With Balder, fairest of the sons of light. 

All wither’d are the roses cull’d by Love, 
Around the bed where beauteous Frea lay ; 
And vacant is the throne, where Odin sat. 
Thy soul, O mortal, soars above thy state ! 
Then give it wing, and let it win the skies.” ’ 


Pharnaces expresses his willingness to adopt the religion of 


the genius of the place, and to follow the spectre whither- 
soever it may lead. The genius answers: 





‘ “ The Princes of the deep, 

Who strive with Heaven for this northern world — 
Loke, God of terrors — Hela, ruthless Queen— 
The black-wing’d Genii sprung from ancient Night — 
The fiend of fire, fierce Surtur, sable King — 

The Sorceress of Jarnvid — fed with blood, 
Ferocious Fenris — Mignard, snake-like God — 
Ymir, and Nor, and all their giant brood — 
Await thy coming in the gloomy shades 

Of Nifle-heim — for in thy cause are leagued 

The powers of darkness, and they shall prevail.” 


‘ With pride elated then the King replied, 
“* T ask not what is evil, or what good ; 
Who dwell in darkness, or who love the light. 


T ask 
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I ask for vengeance, and thy gods thou say’st, 
Protect Pharnaces, and will crush his foes. 
Be they of Heav’n or Hell those gods I serve.” ’ 


In the second book, Pharnaces returns to the camp, which 
he finds in mutiny. He proposes to the discontented chief- 
tains to accompany him into an oracular cavern, where the 
will of the gods could be learnt: they demur: he descends : 
and meanwhile the soldiers rise on these chiefs, and butcher 
them. 

A remarkable though surely a misplaced passage of this 
book is the following address to Superstition; which forms 
no part of the action or dialogue of the poem, but is a mere 
ejaculation of the poet : 


‘ O Superstition ! souring the sweet blood 
Of gentle nature in her children’s veins, 
How long shalt thou destroy, ’twixt man and man, 
The kindest sympathies. Ev’n with our race 
Coéval, thou hast visited mankind 
With sore afflictions from the birth of time. 
Old Egypt writhed, within thine iron gripe 
Compress’d, as she bow’d down before her Gods, 
Inanimate, or living, and adored 
Ten thousand idols, symbols of the host 
Celestial. Syria knew thee to her woe, 
When purple to the sea her fountains ran 
Ensanguined ; and her priests, thy ministers, 
At Baal’s, or at Moloch’s horrid shrine, 
Drench’d Judah’s valleys with her people's blood. 
O’er Europe thou didst rule destroying fiend ! 
And in thy red right hand the reeking axe, 
Heated with human blood, had never cool’d, 
But that Philosophy, with Liberty, 
Her sister, from the skies to save the world 
Descended. Baffled, thou art mighty still; 
And though grown old thou stalkest gaunt and grit, 
The wither’d phantom of thy former self’; 
Yet abject nations still confess thy sway, 
For still Hispania on her vine-clad shores, 
And soft Italia in her orange-groves, 
Europa’s fairest daughters, own thy power, 
Crouch at thy feet, and bow beneath thy yoke ! 


Book III. Here the poet again peeps through his mask, 
and commences in his own person a philosophic argument 
about annihilation, which we beg leave to avoid. At length, 
however, he returns to Pharnaces; who descends into the 
Gothic hell; awaking for his guide a Vola, or prophetess, who 
sleeps at the entrance, and serves as a Sibyl to the new Aineas. 
The description of the adjuration recalls Gray’s Descent of 

Odin : 
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i Odin: but that of the infernal regions is more original. We 
| quote a fragment of it: 


¢ Hard by another structure rose immense, 
The palace of the gods of Jutenheim — 
\ A mountain of pure ice, diaphanous, | 
By Jot and Rugner, giants of the clime, 
. Hewn into towers, and spires, and porticos, 
Chambers, and halls, and long-drawn galleries, 
Adorn’d within with cornice and with frieze, 
Pellucid crystals, frost-encrusted snows, 
| Fair pillars chissell’d from the wave congeal’d, 
Rime-silver’d walls, and roofs of fretted ice. 
Here on his snow-built throne fell Ymir sat 
The gloomy monarch of this glacial Hell ; 
While round him throng’d the demons of the storm, 
} ) Offspring of Night and Chaos, ancient Nor — 
The grim Rim-tussi Winter’s sullen sons — 
And rugged Bor, the King of freezing blasts. 
Beside this fabric, leafless, drear, and dark, 
‘ An iron forest stood, thence Jarnvid call’d, 
Where ranged at large those monsters hurl’d from Heav’n— 
Nig-hoder, famish’d dragon —Loke’s black steed, 
Eight-hoof’d Chimera, Gledner named in Hell — 
Fierce Fenris, wolf-like fiend, that hates the Sun — 
The witch his mother, hideous hag, who rides 
The sick man’s dream of horror — that gaunt hound, 
The guard of Hela — and the Vampire King, 
Dire Managarmer, fear’d by dying men.’ 





oe. -- 


| In the fourth book, some natives of Denmark prepare to 
i expel the Asiatic invaders, and a battle begins between them 
. and the troops of Pharnaces: but this prince, having com- 
pleted his infernal expedition, and thus conciliated the gods 
and the priesthood, comes forth in a car drawn by white 
horses to separate the combatants. At the instigation of the , 
Scalds, and apparently in consequence of some supernatural 
i. assistance, he is suddenly recognized by both armies as a new 
incarnation of Odin, and the common god of them all. The 
Scalds then sing the following triumphal song, with which 
this portion of the poem concludes : 


‘ Odin, our God, 
Has left Valhalla, and the bowers of bliss ; 
He comes to dwell among us as our King. 
Lift ye the voice, ye brothers of the song! 
Sound ye the lyre, ye sons of harmony ! 
Who is like Odin? King-and God is he. 
The thunder roars beneath his burning wheels, 
When through the sky he drives his flaming car, 
j And with his fiery trident smites in ire 
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The groaning clouds. The earth is desolate, 
And universal nature mourns. But see, 

He lays aside his terrors, and once more 

Shows to the grateful world his front serene ! 
Rejoice, ye men of Swedeland and of Dan! 
Rejoice, ye children of the morning star, 

Ye men of Asia! Odin is our God. ' 
His dazzling banner is a flame of fire ; 

His voice is like the trumpet’s; he is clothed 
With vestments wrought in Asgard; for a coat 
He has put on the glory of the Sun. 

The storm rush’d down from Skara’s hills; the wind 
Blew loud in Edad’s woods; the cloud was dark 
O’er Dalia’s valley ; and the thunder roar’d 
Among Trolhetta’s rocks. Since Odin spake, 
The Sun shines bright on Skara’s hills ; the air 
Is calm in Edad’s woods ; in Dalia’s vale 

The day is clear; and mid Trolhetta’s rocks 
Soft Echo answers to the shepherd’s flute. 

See, the glad Earth reviving smiles again ; 
Again she crowns her head with new blown flowers ; 
And decks her bosom with the sweets of Spring. 
The warrior now shall lay aside his sword ; 

The feast, the revel, shall amuse his hours. 

The minstrel, fearless of the soldier's steel, 
Shall tune his harp to merry melodies. 

Star of the North, thou shalt for ever shine 

The glory of our sky! Odin our God 

Has quitted Asgard, and its golden domes, 

To dwell among us. On the mountain’s brow 
His car descended, and we knew our King — 
We knew him by the banner of the gods, 

That like a meteor flamed among the clouds ; 
And by the brilliant blazon on his shield, 

That heralded in fire his rank divine. 

Ye sons of Dalia haste, prepare the feast! 

To Dalberg’s ancient towers lead on the way ; 
While we, the Scalds of Norway, skill’d in song, 
To pipe, to tabor, and sweet dulcimer, 

Exalt in Odin’s praise the choral lay.’ 


These specimens will enable the reader to judge of the 
spirit and character of the poetry; and he will probably 
ascribe to the speeches, and to the dialogue, more merit than 
to the narrative or descriptive passages. The writer seems to 
have been formed rather by the perusal of dramatic than of 
epic excellence. His versification has a Miltonic character, 
and imitates even the pedantic features of Milton’s style; it 
is vigorous and thoughtful, pregnant with recondite allusion, 
and philosophic reflection: but it is more frequently argu- 
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mentative than passionate, and has rather an oratoric than a 
poetic cast. Perhaps, too, Pharnaces is a sort of being not 
well adapted for human sympathy; the pursuit of divinity is 
more a singular than an attaching purpose; personages with 
every-day virtues and vices, — the rash, the amorous, and the 
irascible, — such are the poetic heroes who most engage our 
participation in their fate. 

Among the British versifiers who have availed themselves 
of the Gothic mythology for the decoration of their compo- 
sitions, Gray and Sayers have been most successful in allying 
a classical grace and taste with these wild, rude, and fanciful 
legends: but Mr. Herbert has indisputably the merit of a 
more strictly learned adherence to the native fables of the 
north. Sir W. Drummond should not disdain to be familiar 
with the works of his colleagues. The Descent of Frea is 
probably the most beautiful masque in our language, yet it 
has escaped his notice or citation. No where else have the 
Scandinavian divinities so admirably spoken the liquid lan- 
guage of the skies; and even Ewald’s Death of Balder, if 
superior for mythological exactness, exhibits no rival lyrical 
beauties. We exhort Sir William to study it as a model of 
versification ; and, in his future cantos, to indulge in a similar 
variety of measure. Long poems require versatility of metre: 
it was a mistake of the older poets to go on as they began ; 
and the choral lay of the Scalds would more agreeably have 
terminated this section of the epopea before us, if it had been 
couched in some regular or irregular lyric metre. 





Art. V. Communications to the Board of Agriculture, Vols. VI. 
and VII. 


[ Article concluded from p. 162. Review for October last. ] 
We resume our report of the remaining papers in Vol. VII. 


of these interesting communications ; and first in order 

we come to Mr. Farey’s Observations on peeling Oak- Timber, 
which will be read with advantage: they are accompanied by 
an a of the tools used on the Duke of Bedford’s 
estate. — Colonel Beatson, while governor of St. Helena, a 
sterile rock very dependent on foreign imports for the com- 
mon necessaries of life, laudably gave the utmost encou- 
ragement to agriculture for the purpose of augmenting the 
internal resources of the island; and we have here presented 
to us the detail of some experiments conducted by himself 
on the Culture of Potatoes and Mangel Wurzel. The most 
striking part of this account is the evidence exhibited of the 
14 wondrous 
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wondrous efficacy of Guana, the dung of sea-fowls, em- 
ployed as manure. It is used very largely in South America, 
and furnishes the loading of an immense number of vessels 
that are constantly employed in bringing it from small islands 
to the main land. ‘The result of Colonel Beatson’s experi- 
ments makes 35 bushels of the Guana equivalent to 70 loads 
of good rotten dung! Its effects as a top-dressing on grass- 
lands are thus strikingly exemplified : 


‘ On the 2gth of July, 1808, I marked out a space, on the lawn 
in front of Plantation House, which measured one rod in breadth, 
and twelve rods in length. This was divided into twelve equal 
parts, or square rods, and numbered tigger from 1 to 12. 
The guana was reduced to a powder, and sifted; and upon 
number 1. a quart of this powder was evenly strewed by the hand; 
this is at the rate of five Winchester bushels per acre ; because 
160 square rods, or an acre, would have required that number of 
quarts, or exactly five bushels. In the same manner number 2. 
had two quarts, number 3. three quarts, and so on to number 12. 
which had twelve quarts, or at the rate of 60 bushels per acre. 

‘ From the 29th of July there were, daily, drizzling rains until 
the sth of August, when the effect of this invaluable manure 
began to appear. On the following day the whole extent of the 
12 rods became highly verdant, and exhibited such a contrast to 
the unmanured part of the lawn, that it had the appearance of 
having been newly turfed with a finer kind of soil. The effect 
gradually increased; and in the first week of October, that is, in 
little more than two months, the higher numbers from 6 to 12, 
(having from 30 to 60 bushels per acre,) excited the surprize of 
every person who saw them, being covered with the most ex- 
uberant grass that can be imagined, and having more the re- 
semblance of a crop of young wheat, very thickly sown, than of 
any grass I ever beheld. 

‘ This is the more remarkable, as at that time the copious 
rains which fell in August and the spring-season had made no 
visible effect on the adjoining part of the lawn.’ 


Colonel B. suggests that this invaluable manure may pro- 
bably be found in great abundance among the rocks and 
islands on the coast of Scotjand. 

Ten years ago, the Duke of Atholl transmitted to the 
Commissioners of Naval Revision some Observations on 
Larch; they are inserted here, and constitute a very inte- 
resting communication. The larch was introduced into 
Scotland in the year 1738 by a Highland gentleman, Mr. 
Menzies, who brought a few small plants from London: 
some of which were standing in the year 1807, and the 
largest then measured 13 feet in circumference. His Grace 
has been in the constant habit, for more than thirty years, of 
using larch of various ages for different purposes; and he 
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positively affirms that the thinnings of his plantations, employ- 
ed for paling, rails, and hurdles, ‘ are more durable than oak 
copse-wood of twenty-four years’ growth.’ He builds all his 
ferry-boats and fishing-vessels of larch; and, after a lapse of 
years, they have proved sound when the ribs, which were made 
of oak, have become decayed. In mill-axles, also, larch has 
been substituted for oak with the best effect; and, in cutting 
up an old decayed mill-wheel, those parts of the water-cogs 
which had been repaired with it twenty years before were 
discovered to be as sound and as fresh as at first. — The 
value of larch is not to be estimated merely by its intrinsic 
qualities, but also by its aptitude to soils and situations 
where few other trees can live. On the very summit of the 
lower range of the Grainpian hills, from a thousand to twelve 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, on a barren soil com- 
posed of mountain-schist, slate, and iron-stone, and where 
even the Scotch fir cannot rear its head, the larch grows 
luxuriantly; ‘and in considerable tracts,’ says the Duke, 
‘ where fragments of shivered rocks are strewed so thick that 
vegetation scarcely meets the eye, the larch puts out as strong 
and vigorous shoots as are to be found in the valleys below, 
and in.the most sheltered situations.’ The larch is an alpine 
tree, and 2t will not thrive in wet situations: but its com- 
parative value is exceedingly greater than the Scotch fir when 
it finds a congenial soil. The Duke sold a larch that was 
fifty years old for twelve guineas, while a fir of the same age 
and in the same situation was not worth more than fifteen 
shillings. In addition to the other valuable properties of this 
tree, Mr. White-has communicated the result of some expe- 
riments, which induce him to believe that the bark of the 
larch may be used for tanning with as much advantage as 
that of the oak itself. 

Mr. Hove, a native of Poland, has presented a paper on 
the best Mode of planting Trees, and on miscellaneous subjects 
connected with rural affairs. His account of the Honey 
which is so extensively cultivated in Poland is very curious. 
This production is divided into three sorts, Lipiec, Leszny, 
and Stepowey prasznymird. The first is gathered by the 
bees from a species of lime peculiar to the forests of Lithu- 
ania. ‘This honey is as white as milk; and, from the supe- 
riority of its flavour, it is held in higher estimation on the 
continent than any other, a pound weight selling sometimes 
for two ducats on the spot. The peasants about pio have 
no regular bee-hives, but go into the forests which belong to 
their masters, and, even without leave, make a longitudinal 
hollow aperture into the trunk or branches of the saad 
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about three feet in length, one in breadth, and one in depth ; 
here they deposit their bees, leaving them food, but paying 
very little attention to them till late in the autumn: when, 
cutting out the honey, but sparing them a certain quantity for 
maintenance, they secure the aperture with clay and straw 
against the inclemency of the approaching winter. ‘These 
tenements, with their inhabitants and their honey, become 
the indisputable property of the peasant who has thus ap- 
propriated them; he may sell and transfer them in any way 
that he pleases, and except by the Bear he rarely finds any 
deprecation committed on them: indeed, the laws of Poland 
are particularly severe against any robbery of these apiaries. 
— In the following spring, the proprietor goes again to the 
forest, examines the state of his bees, and, if their stock of 
food be. low, deposits a quantity which he judges may be 
sufficient to maintain them till the spring-blossoms appear. 
If his bees have not decreased by mortality, he makes other 
apertures in the trunk or branches of the tree, in order that 
they may find an asylum ready if they should swarm in his 
absence. In the autumn, he visits them again, carries the 
June and July work away with him, which is the Lipiec, (the 
Polish name of the month of June, derived from the flowering 
of the lime,) and leaves only that part for the food of his 
bees which was gathered by them before and after the flower- 
ing. ‘The mead from this honey is of such fine flavour that 
it sells at Kowno, Grodno, and Vilna, at the rate of eight 
pounds sterling per dozen ! — Surely it would be worth while 
to introduce this species of lime-tree into England. 

Leszny, the next class of honey, is very inferior to Lipiec, and 
comes from the pine-forests; the inhabitants pierce the trees 
in a similar manner, and pay similar attention to the security 
and maintenance of their bees: but the wax is of an inferior 
quality, and so is the mead. 

The third class is Stepowey, or honey from the plains, 
where an abundance of perennial plants and very little wood 
occur. The Ukraine produces the best honey and the best 
wax. Mr. Hove says that the peasants of that province pay 
great attention to this branch of economy, which is their only 
resource for defraying the taxes levied in Russia. The pro- 
duce of bees is considered as equal to ready money; while 
wheat and other corn fluctuate much in price, and are some- 
times of so little value that the peasants do not deem it worth 
while to gather them in. This Mr. Hove asserts to have hap- 


pened in the Ukraine four times in twelve years.—The demand 


for wax and honey is so general and uniform all over Europe, 
and even Turkey, that some of the peasants have four or- five. 
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hundred Ule or logs of birch-wood (which the bees prefer) 


in their gardens, and are called Pasieka or bee-hives. These 
logs are about six feet high, and hollowed in the middle for 


‘about five feet; lamin of thin boards are nailed before the 
aperture; and a small hole is left in the middle of one of 


them for the entrance of the bees. In favourable seasons, 
these apertures are full before August, and the produce is re- 


. moved to give room for the bees to continue their work. The 


bee-gardens are, of course, made in the vicinity of those plains 
in which the perennial plants abound: they are of circular 
form, about 150 yards in diameter, well defended by reed and 
brush-wood, &c. against the inclemencies of weather ; and the 
hives themselves are placed under cover, and protected with 
straw. The plants which the bees prefer are Thymus serpyllum, 
Hyssopus officinalis, Cerinthe maculata, and Polygonum. fago- 
pyrum. — For the process of brewing mead, we must refer to 
Mr. Hove’s paper; not omitting to state, however, that the 
gout is said to be unknown where it is used as a common 
beverage. 

Mr. Rennie furnishes a paper on Weeding or Cleaning Land ; 
in which he treats of the various perennial and annual weeds 
that commonly occur in this country ; and, by illustrating 
their nature, explains the best mode of removing them. 
Mr. R. seems to have paid much attention to this subject, and 
offers many hints worthy of notice. | 
- Sir C. Burrel has a short paper on the Culture of Potatoes, 
with which he appears to have fed his working oxen, and 
afterward to have fatted them very advantageously.— Mr. 
Ellis ‘has next given the result of some experiments on Feed- 
ing Cattle with a Proportion of Sugar. ‘Three pounds and a 
half of sugar, mixed with a peck (about rolbs.) of barley-meal, 
will fatten: pigs quicker than two pecks of barley-meal alone. 
Sugar, diluted and mixed with chaff, answers exceedingly 
well for ewes during the lambing season; and Mr. Ellis gave 
it to horses likewise, and fatted several oxen with it. It is to 
be observed that sugar is not recommended as an entire sub- 
stitute either for turnips or hay, but it is employed in con- 
junction with them both; and consequently its relative efficacy 
in fattening is not easily ascertainable. Some years ago, at 
the request of the West-India planters, government allowed 
a limited quantity of sugar to be delivered free of duty for 
agricultural experiments; annexing, for the security of the 
revenue, the condition of its being previously contaminated 
by the mixture of small quantities of quassia and assafeetida : 
by which process it is rendered inapplicable to the ordinary 
modes of consumption, while it remains uninjured as food for 

cattle. 
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cattle. In all cases, Lord Somerville says, it should be diluted - 
to a thin syrup; mixed with meal when used for pigs, and 
with chaff when used for bullocks, sheep, or horses. ‘The 
assafoetida, he asserts, does not in the slightest degree affect 
the flavour of the meat; not even of pork, which is known 
to be altogether spoilt by oil-cake. 

In a statement of the comparative Merits of Horses and 
Ozxen in the Business of a Farm, Mr. Whitworth gives a de- 
cided preference to the latter. 

Mr. Chambers reports the utility of a Hay-rick which he 
has constructed with channels traversing its foundation, and 
air-chimneys communicating with them, He claims no merit 
for it as an invention, but as an improvement; and he states 
its advantages to be that the hay may be carried at least one 
day earlier, by being fully guarded against the danger of over- 
heating ; that there is thus a saving of one day’s labour ; and 
that the weight is greater, because, if the hay be longer in 
making than necessity requires, so much is the loss of weight 
by evaporation. <A ground-plan of the rick is given, 

Mr. Skurray has a paper on the Culture of the real Summer 
Wheat; which, from his account, is possesssd of many valu- 
able qualities. A very justifiable caution has been diffused 
against the use of what are called Spring wheats from the 
season when they are deposited in the ground. Certainly, 
the samples of spring-wheat, which it has fallen to us per- 
sonally to examine, have been almost without exception thin, 
shrivelled, light, coarse, and in every respect of very inferior 
ss: Rather than sow them, the writer of this article 

rilled eighteen acres with the common white egg-shelled 
wheat in the month of February 1817. The produce was 
four quarters per acre, harvested at the same time with the 
winter-wheats: but the sample was certainly much inferior 
to them; the kernels, though plump and firm, being very 
small. ‘The wheat ripened too fast: its growth was rapid; 
and it had no sooner shot into the ear than tt began to mature 
before it attained its natural size. The sample, however, was 
better than that of the spring-wheats usually offered. Con- 
cerning the ‘ real’ summer-wheat, Mr. Skurray asserts that 
‘ itis wholly exempt from mildew in those seasons when com- 
mon wheat is completely destroyed by it;’ that it is the best 
of all corn as a nurse to clovers, &c.; that it requires no ex- 
traordinary tillage or manure; that it produces a large in- 
crease, and is much approved by millers; and that it may be 
sown with success as late as in the beginning of May. If it 
actually possesses the excellent qualities here ascribed to it, 
Mr. Skurray would do well to transmit a quantity of it fo 
Rey. Jan. 1819. E seme 
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some respectable house in London, whence farmers in distant 
parts of the country might obtain a few bushels, authenticated 
to be genuine: for much of the prejudice against spring-wheats 
may possibly have resulted from the use of spurious sorts. 
rd Sheffield’s Reports on the Trade in Wool and Wool- 

lens, addressed to the Annual Wool Meeting at Lewes in the 
years‘1809, 181c, 1811, and 1812, constitute an article preg- 
nant with very curious and interesting information. ‘They may 
now be quoted as historical documents respecting the com- 
mercial situation of Great Britain at those periods in which we 
were at war with France, when the whole continent of Europe 
was'shut against us, and America also was in hostility. The 
paper, however, involves some questionable points of political 
economy: namely, on affording protecting prices to the 
wool-grower and to the agriculturist, by means of duties on 
the importation of foreign wools and foreign corn: thus 
supporting a particular class of society at the expence of 
the whole. -At the close of so long an article, we dare not 
venture on the discussion of this question; which may the 
less be regretted, however, as the arguments on both: sides, 
in consequence of the earnestness and frequency with which 
they have been urged in a variety of modern publications, 
are probably familiar to most of our readers. His Lordship 
is a strenuous advocate for the policy, or more correctly 
speaking for'the necessity, of thus playing off one portion of 
society against another: but this necessity, if it really does 
exist, has been created by the exorbitant increase of tax- 
ation; which makes it impossible that the people of England 
on whom it is imposed, and who are likewise afflicted with a 
dreadful burden of poor-rates and tythe, should be able to 
bring to market a raw material on the same Jow terms with 
the people of other countries, who are exempt from tythes | 
and poor-rates, and on whom taxation has laid only its little 
finger. | 

Lord Thanet and Mr. Greg, both eminent agriculturists 
from the school of Helkham, have communicated to the 
Board their conviction from repeated experiment that Lime, 
sown by hand, or distributed by a machine, zs an infallible 
protection to the infant-Turnip against the ravages of the Fly. 
It should be applied as soon as the turnips come up, and 
in the same daily rotation in which they were sown;. and the 
lime should be slacked immediately before it is used, unless 
the atmosphere be sufficiently moist to render that operation 
unnecessary. ; 

The last paper in this volume is an account of the drainage 


and improvement of Chat Moss, by Mr. Roscoe. This tract 
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of land lies between Manchester and Warrington: the whole 
length of the moss being about six miles, and its greatest 
breadth about three. Although it appears that a part of this 
extensive moss was once imparked, oak-palings having been 
found when cutting the drains in an almost regular series, 
yet the greater portion of it had been uncultivated for ages, and 
surcharged with stagnant water. It lies thirty feet above the 
level of the Irwell, from which it is separated by a strong 
clay-soil: the proper channels of communication to the river 
had been neglected ; while an immense influx of water from 
the adjoining higher grounds kept the whole tract constantly 
saturated, and produced an increasing mass of vegetable matter, 
disorganized and inert, and preserved by low temperature 
from putrefaction. Chat Moss is entirely composed of that 
vegetable substance which is known by the name of Peat; 
light and fibrous on the surface; black, compact, and heavy, 
in many respects resembling coal, when cut to a considerable 
depth ; and the whole is without the least intermixture of sand, 
gravel, or any other than pure vegetable material. The depth 
may be estimated as averaging from ten to upwards of thirty 
feet. ‘The immediate cause of peat-moss appears to be the 
presence of the Sphagnum palustre, strictly an aquatic plant, 
varying in its height from a single inch to three or four feet. 
Mr. Roscoe tells us that this substance, in many parts of 
Chat Moss, may be found in its regular laminz, the deposi- 
tion of each year being distinct and divisible. Various 
mosses, lichens, and scirpi, interspersed with the several 
species of Drosera, possess themselves of different parts ac- 
cording to their various degrees of humidity. ‘Towards the 
reclamation of these almost Pontine marches, the first labori- 
ous step is a thorough and effectual drainage. “The manner 
in which Mr. Roscoe proceeded is detailed minutely: but for 
the particulars we must refer to the volume. With respect to 
the cultivation when the drainage is completed, the usual 
mode adopted in Lancashire is by paring and gone So 
far from improving moss-land, however, Mr. R. says that the 
first crop is usually the best ; and that a course of burning in 
a few years produces a great quantity of inert and insoluble 
matter, which deteriorates instead of improving the soil. 
In point of fact, mosses cultivated or rather managed in this 
manner, for a few years, are afterward frequently abandoned, 
and become worse than they were before any attempt was 
made to reclaim them. The only real improvement of moss- 
lands is to be effected by the introduction of calcareous sub- 
stances, of which lime and marle are the principal; and 

these Mr. Roscoe employed - very considerable Sa 
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and with very advantageous effect. He puts so large a por- 
tion as two hundred cubic yards of marle on a single acre. 
When the moss is cartarted into soil by the application of a 
sufficient quantity of calcareous matter, animal manure will 
be employed on it with the same advantage as on old arable 
lands; and beans, wheat, potatoes, oats, turnips, clover, in 
short all agricultural productions, will contribute liberally to 
remunerate the spirited and patriotic speculator. 

Summary as our notice has been of the several papers con- 
tained in this volume, we trust that it will furnish our readers 
with sufficient information to enable them in some degree to 
appreciate the value of its contents. ‘They who interest 
themselves in agricultural pursuits will swells refer to the 
work; while others, to whom the detail of a farm-yard jour- 
nal is indifferent, will be satisfied with the outline which we 
have afforded them. 





Arr. VI. Church of Englandism and its Catechism examined : 
receded by Strictures on the exclusionary System, as pursued 
in the National Society’s Schools: interspersed with parallel 
Views of the English and Scottish Established and Non-establish- 
ed Churches: and concluding with Remedies proposed for Abuses 
indicated, and an Examination of the Parliamentary System 
of Church Reform lately pursued, and still pursuing: including 
the proposed new Churches. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. Bencher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and late of Queen’s College, Oxford, M. A. 
8vo. pp.794- 11. Boards. Wilson. 1818. 


HEN institutions of any kind are first founded, they are 
usually suited to the sentiments, manners, and exigencies 

of the times: but all these fitnesses between particular esta- 
blishments, and the circumstances in which they originate, 
must be in some degree of a transient nature; and, at any 
rate, in the lapse of two or three centuries, they are likely to 
be diminished in their primary adaptation to the character, 
the habits, or the moral and intellectual necessities of the 
people for whom they were designed. ‘Those persons, who 
contend for the immutable permanence of human institutions, 
should recollect that the mind is in a state of perpetual 
change. Where no counteracting force is employed, or no 
casual impediments. intervene, it is incessantly advancing 
from one degree of knowlege to a higher: some accession is 
perpetually making to its stores; and its opinions are con- 
stantly undergying important changes, or receiving new mo- 
difications. Now, as. all human institutions ought to be in 
unison with the ideas of those for whose use they are in- 
_. tended, 
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tended, a change in the one renders more or less expedient 2 
corresponding alteration in the other; and, whenever antient 
enactments are in direct opposition to modern convictions, it 
is more politic to bring the former to something like an 

reement with the latter, than to force opinions down to a 
level with antiquated conceptions. In the first case, we pro- 
mote the advance of the human intellect, and suffer it to 
proceed in its natural progression to a higher degree of ex- 
cellence: in the second, we endeavour to stint this growth 
of the mental powers, and to prevent man from ascending to 
his proper elevation in the intellectual sphere. 

At the period of the Reformation in this country, the 
antient institutions of the Romish church had become in- 
compatible with the customs, sentiments, and temper of the 
times. ‘That which had once been consecrated by opinion 
had assumed an opposite character, or was seen in an oppo- 
site light: that which had once been deemed venerable now 
appeared ridiculous, or profane, in the mirror of the new 
sentiments which had arisen on topics of religious consider- 
ation: that which had been once cherished as salutary truth 
had begun to be abominated as pernicious imposition; and 
a large part of the Romish ritual was discovered to be only 
an artful contrivance to enslave the human mind, and to 
advance the domination or to fill the coffers of the church. 
The wise men, however, who at that time directed the des- 
tinies of the ecclesiastical establishment, were happily not 
prevented by any dread of innovation from endeavouring to 
accommodate our religious institutions to the new sentiments 
and feelings of the age: they therefore separated from the 
church of Rome, and formed a communion on a new basis, 
more suited to the temper of the times and the condition of 
the people. 

This great change in the religious institutions of our country, 
took place at an epoch, in which the reformed church was in 
perfect unison in its doctrines and ceremonies with the convic- 
tions of the most virtuous and enlightened part of the com- 
munity. It was framed by Cranmer, Ridley, and others, 
who in their day had no superiors in learning or in probity. 
It was not, however, designed as a powerful piece of mechan- 
ism to keep the understanding of the worshipper prostrate 
at the foot of the priest: in its doctrines and its rites, it 
was rather before than behind the knowlege of the times, and 
the light of the age; and thus it tended to counteract instead 
of to promote the superstition of the people, to,exalt rather 
than to depress the understanding, and to diffuse a more pure 
and a more rational worship through tbe land. 
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Mr. Bentham, therefore, can scarcely be said to have 
treated this church with a sufficient portion of candour, or 
even an entire adherence to accuracy, when he talks of the 
Establishment as if it were a system purposely contrived to 
cripple the intellect, to deprave the heart, and to initiate 
the individual in those habits of falsehood and insincerity, 
which would be most likely to convert him into a pliant in- 
strument for the corrupt designs of a corrupt government. 
This certainly was not the original purport either of the 
Catechism of the church of England, or of any other of its 
formularies. In thechange of times and circumstances, that 
church may, and probably has, become liable to many of 
Mr. Bentham’s severe remarks ; because, as we have already 
intimated, no human institution can well continue for two or 
three centuries without exhibiting numerous indications of 
deterioration and decay, unless it has, at successive intervals, 
been opportunely and providently reformed. Time alone will 
impair that which man does not preserve; and those moral 
institutions, which are composed of such mutable and evan- 
escent materials as sentiments and opinions, require even a 
more vigilant care and a more constant renovation, than 
even those palpable and solid edifices which are exposed to 
the wasting agency of the physical elements. The torrent of 
opinion, which is rolling on from age to age, is scarcely 
visible to human sight: but, if it could be made an object of 
general perception, it would forcibly shew that all the moral 
and political institutions of man must, in the process of time, 
necessarily undergo one change after another, according to 
the alterations in the human mind; and that the only way, in 
which any existing generation can render these changes safe 
and tranquil, is in some degree to anticipate their arrival : 
thus preventing those violent agitations, which necessarily 
arise when circumstances force the destruction of abuses, in 
opposition to the adverse wills of interested individuals. 
These remarks are applicable to the whole question both of 
civil and ecclesiastical reform. 

‘ . Between two and three centuries have passed since the first 
‘publication of the book of Common Prayer; and it has un- 
dergone no alterations in point of doctrine, and only a few 
in point of form. In the long intermediate space, however, a 
great accession to the stores of scriptural knowlege and 
theological erudition has been made. When the Reform- 
ation commenced, the authority of St. Austin was in fact 
more esteefeed than that of the Scriptures ; or, at least, it is 
certain that the doctrines of all the reformed churches ‘were 
made more in unison with his writings than with the genuine 

sense 
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‘sense of the Bible. Indeed, the authority of this African: 
saint operated like a noxious mildew on the minds of the 
Reformers, and on the doctrines which they taught ; and, -in 
the reformed church of Cranmer and Ridley as well as in that 
of Luther or Zuingle, in the articles of the confession of 
Augsburg as well as in those denominated, from their num- 
ber, the Thirty-nine, more weight has been allowed to the 
authority of St. Austin than to that of all the Evangelists and 
Apostles, or even than to the paramount authority of Christ. 
— In the present age, however, when the Scriptures are so 
much better understood than they were in the days. of Cran- 
mer and Ridley, or of Luther and Zuingle, is it not a duty 
which we owe both to piety and to truth, to purify the 
liturgy of the established church from the taint of those 
doctrines which were not extracted from the limpid spring of 
the Christian Scriptures, but were introduced from the pol 
luted writings of a profligate and persecuting saint ? 

If we consider the present state of the church of England, 
both in its doctrine and its practice; if we contemplate the 
objections with which its various formularies are chargeable, 
and the unscriptural errors with which they abound, com- 
pared with the advanced sentiments of the age and the 
scriptural knowlege which is every where diffused; we shall 
find that some reformation is absolutely necessary, in order 
to elevate the Establishment in the estimate of public opinion, 
to preserve its respectability, and to augment its usefulness. 
If, in the reign of Edward VI. or of Queen Elizabeth, the 
church was in need of a reformation to accommodate it to 
the changes which had then taken place, can we not perceive 
a still greater necessity for farther improvement, in order to 
bring the whole system into a more harmonious union with 
the increased intellect and comprehensive charity of our own 
days? No human institution, the basis of which rests on 
opinion, can be perpetuated without change. As it arises 
out of a mass of mutable elements, it must itself be mutable ; 
for how else is it to be rendered compatible with. the consti- 
tution of the human mind? : 

The high but peculiar character of the writings of Mr. 
Bentham is well known to the public, and to the readers of 
our pages. In the volume before us, he has scrutinized the 
questions and answers of the Church-catechism with a very 
penetrating eye; and he has made the errors and imper- 
feetions, detected in that survey, the subject of many pointed 
and caustic, but often coarse and unbecoming animadversions. 
Not contented with assailing this venerable repository of 
juvenile orthodoxy with a of argument, which he 
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cat always so amply command, he ‘has recourse to the aid of 
sarcasm. and wit, in which he is neither so well provided nor 
so well skilled. Still, we think, he has succeeded in shewing 
that the institution of the church of England, in its formu- 
laries, its doctrine, and its discipline, is not now sufficiently 
adapted to the strengthened light of the present day. His 
work contains much extraneous matter: but that part of it 
which comprehends the strictures on the Catechism is more 
particularly deserving of notice; and from it we shall select 
such passages as will fully shew the opinions of the author on 
the doctrines of the church, and on the tendency, which he 
supposes them to possess, to degrade the understanding 
and morals of the rising generation. We must, however, 
request it to be understood that, while we do this in order 
to make our readers acquainted with Mr. Bentham’s senti- 
ments, we by no means approve them all, or the manner in 
which they are expressed. Some of his remarks, indeed, are 
beneath the dignity of a man of his character in the literary 
world, and of his distinguished elevation in the public esteem ; 
and surely he might have felt that his observations would not 
have lost any of their force, if many of them had been more 
courteously expressed. If we may not now, or might not 
at any time, lull ourselves with the hope of dwelling under 
the shadow of an immaculate hierarchy, we should indeed 
be ashamed to think or to insinuate that it is not adorned 
by bright examples of unfeigned piety and undissembled 
worth; and be it remembered that many of its wisest and best 
cg have been, and are, known to admit the desi- 
rableness of a revision of some of the formularies of our 
venerable church-establishment. 

__ Mr. Bentham makes the following remarks on that part of 
the’ answer to the second question in the Catechism, which 
contains the words, “ In my baptism, wherein I was made a 
member of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven :” 


* Already the contempt of truth, pregnant with those incon- 
gruities, of which that corrupt affection is so naturally productive, 
begins to manifest itself. In this formulary, styled a Catechism, 
will be found involved, though many of them tacitly, in a manner, 
and without any sufficient warning, a system of assertions, pro- 
digious in extent and variety, contained in another formulary, 
being the verbal part of a ceremony of prior date, called Baptism. 
OF this anterior ceremony, the examinee, a child, commonly but 
just able to speak — a child, in which the faculty of name has as 

et scarcely saeill to develope itself — a child completely incom- 
petent to the forming of any judgment, or so much as a conception, 
, in 
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in relation to the matter contained in it, is made to take upon 
himself to pronounce the effect. 

‘ Here, then, the first lesson which he is made to learn, and 
that under the notion of forming his mind to the sentiment of 
piety, is a lesson, which, if it amount to any thing, and has an 
meaning, is a lesson of insincerity: and which, in as far as it 
forms him to any thing, forms him to insincerity. For hereby 
what is the Soclectethinn which he is made to utter?—a de- 
claration, asserting in the character of a true fact, the fact of his 
entertaining a persuasion which in truth he does not entertain, 
and which that he should entertain is, in the nature of the case, 
not possible. When by Rousseau, on the occasion of the stories — 
commonly put into the hands of children, under the name of 
Fables, the practice, of thus drawing from the fountain of false- 
hood and misrepresentation the first aliment presented to the 
infant mind, was held up to view, and the absurdity and mis- 
chievous tendency of it displayed, deep and extensive was the 
sensation produced by the remark, not less so the conviction and 
recognition of the justice of it. But if, in any such profane book 
of instruction, the admission of falsehood be incongruous, and 
the habit of regarding it not only with indifference but with appro- 
bation pernicious, how much more so in a book of religious in- 


struction ? — in a book professing to introduce men to the favour 
of the God of truth ?” 


On the answer to the third question, * What did your 
god-fathers and god-mothers then for you?”, Mr. Bentham 
contends that this formulary loads the child in its very infancy 
with indefinite, mysterious, and impossible obligations. One 
of these obligations, which the sponsors contract for the 
child before it can speak, think, or judge for itself, is that it 
shall * renounce the Devil and all-his works, the pomps and 
vanity of this wicked world,” &c. With respect to the 
Devil, who is thus renounced, Mr. Bentham puts some in- 
terrogatories which we must leave to be answered by the 
next general council that shall be convened to harmonize the 
distracted opinions of Christendom. 


‘ In the first place,’ says Mr. B., ‘ the Devil himself, — of whom 
so decided and familiar a mention, as of one whom every bod 
knows, is made — Where lives he? Who is he? What is he? 
The child itself, did it ever see him? by any one, to whom, for 
the purpose of the inquiry, the child has access, was he ever 
seen? The child, has it ever happened to it to have any sort of 
dealings with him ? Is it in any such danger as that of having, at 
any time, to his knowledge, any sort of dealings with him ? — 
If not, then to what purpose is this renouncement? and, once 
more, what is it that is meant by it? Suppose him, however, to 
have actually renounced this Devil — that is, speaking of this 
Devil, to have said, I renounce him —in what condition is he, 
other than that which he would have been in, had no such re- 
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nouncement been made? — The engagement, whatever it be, if 
any, which by this renunciation has been taken, by what act or 


‘acts is it that it would be violated 2?’ 


Mr. Bentham appears to put the existence of his Satanic 


-majesty on a level with that of Jupiter or Juno. ‘ Who” 


~ 


he asks, ‘ who were Jupiter and Juno, and the rest of them? 
Who but so many Devils, who, applying their influence to 
the inhabitants of this earth, caused themselves to be respect- 
ively worshipped under those classic names.—Some of 
Mr. B.’s strictures on those ‘ pomps,’ which constitute one of 
the subjects of baptismal renunciation, are very forcible, and 
deserve attentive consideration. 


‘ Under the word pomp are comprised all those factitious ap- 
pendages, by which factitious dignity, — when combined with the 
visible and tangible fruits and marks of opulence, — is, in the 
hands of the ruding few, employed to distinguish them from the 
subject many. 

‘ The Monarch, in the first place, is it not by pomp that he is 
intended and enabled to display and preserve his dignity; and 
therewith and thereby to maintain his power? The robes — the 
sceptre — the crown — the train.of attendants, in so many forms ~ 
and colours —— armed and unarmed — if these be not the elements 


of pomp, what others are ? 


‘Not to speak of Lords Temporal, with their titles, their 
coronets, and their armorial ensigns, behold the Lords Spiritual 


“with the “fine linen” on their shoulders, the ‘“ purple” on their 


liveries, the purple and the mitre on their equipages. If not of 
these things, of what things is ‘* pomp” made ? 

‘ Of all these holy personages— these sitting and walking 
pageants — what one has there ever been, by whom all these 
things have not been thus solemnly renounced? — all these things, 
to which, disguised under the name of decency, they now cling 
with such fond and undisguised affection : — these things, of which 
the very essence of their order is, according to them, composed, 
and by the taking away of which the Church would, according to 
them, be laid in ruins, and along with it the State. 

‘ That this so much magnified instrument of theatrical piety is 
neither more nor less than a farce, —that nothing that is to be found 
in it need or ought to be considered as possessing any binding 
force, — that it is neither more nor less than so much sound 
without sense, — is not this the comment, which, in that highest 
of all high places, the text receives from practice ? 

‘ Such, then, being the judgment passed on it by the highest of 
all authorities, by what inferior authority—by what private 
individual — should any different judgment be passed upon it? 

¢ And this is the “ instruction which’’ (as it says itself in and 
by its title) is ‘ to be learned of every person before he be 
brought to be confirmed by the Bishop :’” — By the Bishop? and 


- by what Bishop?—by the self-same Bishop, who by the 
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‘¢ pomps,” whatever they are, by which he is surrounded, mani- 
fests the contempt with which, by himself, this same instruction 
is regarded: and who, at the very time, when the youthful yo- 
taries, whom he beholds at his feet, are passing examination 
under his eye, —and, under his authority, in and by the words 
thus ferced into their mouths, made to declare the knowledge 
which they have of its contents, and the sentiments of veneration 
with which, by these same contents, they have been impregnated, 
— is all the while, in relation to these same contents, making 
manifest, if not his deliberate contempt of them, at least his 
ignorance or negligence.’ 


Of the tripartite answer to the 5th question, ** What dost 
thou chiefly learn in these articles of thy belief ?”, the last clause 
says, * I learn to believe in God the Holy Ghost, who sancti- 


freth me and all the elect people of God:” on which Mr. Ben- 
tham thus expatiates: 


‘ Here, then,’ says he, ‘ in this word (sanctzfication) we have the 
name of a sort of process, which the child is made to say is going on 
within him; going on within him at all times — going on within him 
at the very instant he is giving this account of it. This process, 
then, what is it? Of what feelings is it productive? By what marks 
and symptoms is he to know whether it really is or is not going on 
within him, as he is forced to say it is? How does he feel, now that 
the Holy Ghost is sanctifying him? How is it that he would feel, if 
no such operation were going on within him? 

‘Too often does it happen to him, in some shape or other, to 
commit sin; or something which he is told and regarded to be- 
lieve is sin: an event which cannot fail to be frequently, not to 
say continually, taking place, if that be true, which in the Liturgy 
we are all made so decidedly to confess and assert, — viz. that we 
are all—all of us without exception—so many “ mzseradle sin- 
ners.” In the school-room, doing what by this Catechism he is 
forced to do, saying what he is forced to say, the child thus de- 
clares himself, notwithstanding a sanctified person. From thence 
going to church, he confesses himself to be no better than “ a ini- 
serable sinner.’ If he is not always this miserable sinner, then 
why is he always forced to say he is? If he is always this same 
miserable sinner, then this sanctification, be it what it may, which 
the Holy Ghost was at the pains of bestowing upon him, what is 
he the better for it ? 

‘ The child, into whose mouth these words are forced, does he 
not so much as suppose himself to feel going on within him an 
process, to which the word sanctification can be applied? If not, 
then what is it that this same sanctification means? and why is it 
that he is made to speak of the Holy Ghost, as performing or 
having performed it upon him, when he feels not any such thing, 
nor knows any thing about the matter ? 

‘ Does he then feel or suppose any such particular operation 
going on within him? If so, then must this sanctification be the 
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receiving of that inward light, which certain of the people called 
Methodists take upon them to speak of themselves as feeling within 
themselves. By the rulers of the Church, and their adherents, 
these Methodists are spoken of as schismatics, and a species of 
heretics. Quere, such reprobation, how is it consistent with the 
declaration thus expressed and included in this Catechism ? 

‘ To be sanctified is to be made holy. By the child, be he who 
he may, sooner or later, this point of information will have been 
received, if it has not been already. While giving this answer, 
does the child then feel itself holy? —If not, then why is it to be 
forced to say it does? If yes, then is it already a Methodist child : 
an arrant Methodist.’ 


When the child is ordered to say what he desires of God 
in the Lord’s prayer, the answer commences thus: “ J desire 
my Lord God our heavenly Father, who is the giver of all good- 
ness, to send his grace unto me and to all people.” As no men- 
tion occurs in the whole prayer of any such thing or word as 
grace, Mr. Bentham argues that the answer of the child, 
which is at variance with the truth, must tend to produce an 
insensibility to that sacred obligation. 


_* The mis-representation thus made, is it an innocent one? On 
the mind of every. man, by whom this formulary is regarded as 
unexceptionable, the effect of it —is it not — in conjunction with 
so many other causes which the same formulary sets to work, — 
to contribute towards the reconciling him to that convenient lax- 
ity of interpretation, which among religionists is so unhappily fre- 
quent, — and, with relation to all worldly interests, so convenient ? 

‘ A subject-matter, of which every body sees that no mention 
is made in this Prayer —this subject-matter, a child, who sees 
that it is not there, 1s made to declare —to declare in the face of 
a clergyman, or other person, under whom he is passing this exa- 
mination, — and who, as well as he, sees that it is not there, — to 
declare, and to declare most solemnly, that it is there. 

¢ The lesson, thus forced into vl Church-of-England mouth, 
suppose it to be productive of any fruits whatsoever, — is it pos- 
sible that, under such instruction, a rooted and habitual deprav- 
ation of the mental faculties, intellectual and moral, should not 
be of the number of those fruits? To repeat, as if it were true, 
that which, with his own eyes, he sees to be untrue, this is what 
from infancy a child is compelled to practise — this is what he is 
made to reckon among the number of his duties.’ 


When, in reply to the nee ‘© How many sacraments 
hath Christ ordained in his church ?”, the child says, “ T'wo 
only, as generally necessary to salvation,” &c., Mr. Bentham 
contends that the true answer would have been “ None ;” and 
he asks on what occasion, in the language in which Christ 
spoke, he is ‘ represented as having employed any word, to 


which 
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which the word sacrament, taken from the Latin sacramentum, 
corresponds 2” 

Mr. Bentham argues that what is called the: “ Lord’s sup- 
per,” though it has been in later ages enveloped in a cloud of 
mystery, was ‘ neither more nor less than a mere social and 
farewell repast,’ of which Jesus Christ partook with none but 
his most confidential friends ; whom he tenderly admonishes 
to impress this their last meeting on their minds; and not to 
suffer the allurements of sense to make them forget what he 
enjoined, but to think of him, his precepts, his example, his 
life, and his death, even in their convivial hours. Mr. B. 
does not think that this supper was designed as an ordinance 
of perpetual obligation in all ages =a countries in which 
Christianity is taught; and he says that, if any particular 
action of Christ had been selected for a subject of imitation, 
and converted into a solemn ceremony, £ the incident of the 

Seet-washing’ would have formed an ordinance of higher moral 
usefulness, and of more instructive application. — Many ob- 
servations are offered by Mr. B. to shew that the doctrine, 
which the church of England has engrafted on the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s supper, must have a vitiating effect, and 
administer to the multiplication of iniquity. e have not 
room to quote all that he has said on this subject: but several 
of his remarks deserve serious consideration. As the established 
doctrine is that the former sins of the individual are remitted 
during the act of communion, provided that he has a present 
feeling of repentance and of faith, Mr. Bentham contends that 
any individual may * at all times have his bellyfull of sin,’ * 
as long as he can feel this repentance between the commission 
of each sin and his participation of the next supper. 


‘ Take a mouthful of bread and a mouthful of wine — taking 
care that before they are swallowed, whatsoever sins it has hap- 
pened to you to commit, since the last pee mouthful of each 
was swallowed, are truly repented of, — vanished are all these 
sins: all these sinful acts are caused not to have happened, and 
every thing is as it should be. Such is the virtue of this bread, 
and of this wine: —if not this, then what else is it ?’ 


We cannot, however, farther attend to the contents of this 
multifarious and extraordinary work: but, before we part 
with Mr. Bentham, we must acknowlege that, in making 
out his case against the Catechism of the church of En 
land, he has proved it to contain much of what he a 
* peccant matter ;? which cannot tend either to elevate the 





, * We need scarcely stop to animadvert on this exemplification 


of that gross levity of phraseology, which we have already cen- 
sured in Mr, B. 
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minds or to purify the hearts of the rising generation. We 
repeat our dissent from him, however, when he says that 
this formulary was originally designed to effect the per- 
nicious purposes which he has considered it as being now 
so likely to produce. As sincere not interested, impartial not 
servile, friends to our Church, the best advice which we 
can offer her is to lose no time in revising her various formu- 
laries; and, by expunging such parts as prove to be unscrip- 
tural or irrational, to increase their utility both in a moral 


and an intellectual point of view, to secure the approbation of 


the good and the wise, and thus to add to her dignity while 
she secures her permanence. : 





Art. VII. (No.1.) A Description of Greenland. By Hans 
Egede, who was a Missionary in that Country for twenty-five 
Years. A'‘new Edition. With an Historical Introduction, and 


a Life of the Author. Illustrated with a Map of Greenland, 


and numerous Engravings on Wood. 8vo. pp. 328. 12s. Boards. 
Allman, &c. 1818. 


Art. VIII. (No. II.) Greenland: being Extracts from a Journal 
kept in that Country in the Years 1770 to 1778. By Hans 
Egede Saabye, formerly ordained Minister in the Districts of 
Claushavn and Christianshaab ; now Minister of Udbye, in the 
Bishopric of Fiihnen; and Grandson of the celebrated Hans 
Egede. (Now first published.) To which is prefixed, an In- 
sedecion, containing some Accounts of the Manners of the 

Greenlanders, and of the Mission in Greenland ; with various in- 

teresting Information respecting the Geography, &c. of that 

Country; and illustrated by a Chart of Greenland, by G. Fries. 

Translated from the German. 8vo. pp. 302. 10s. 6d. Boards. 

Boosey and Sons. 1818. 


Art. IX. (No. III.) Greenland, the Adjacent Seas, and the North- 
west Passage to the Pacific Ocean, illustrated in a Voyage to 
Davis’s Strait, during the Summer of 1817. With Charts and 
numerous Plates, from Drawings of the Author taken on the 
Spot. By Bernard O’Reilly, Esq. 4to. pp. 300. 2i. ros. 
Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1818. 


Ant. X. (No. IV.) A Chronological History of Voyages into the 
'» Arctic Regions ; undertaken chiefly for the Purpose of discover- 
ing a North-east, North-west, or Polar Passage between the 
Atlantic and Pacific: from the earliest Periods of Scandinavian 
Navigation, to the Departure of the recent Expeditions, under 
the Orders of Captains Ross and Buchan. By John Barrow, 
F.R.S. 8vo. pp.431. 12s. Boards. Murray. 1818. 


T= resent eager appetite of the public for every sort of 
information connected with the arctic regions, and the 
announcement of the official accounts of our recent northern 

expeditions, 
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expeditions, prompt us to report the works now before us 
with as much dispatch as the nature of our multifarious and 
never-ceasing vocation will permit. Without farther pre- 
amble, therefore, we proceed to notice each in its order. 

(No. I.) The historical introduction to Hans Egede’s volume, 
which fills go pages, exhibits rather a dull and disjointed re- 
cital of facts, copiously intermingled with the doubtful alle- 
gations of Torfseus, Peyrére, and a Danish or Icelandic 
Chronicle; which last represents Greenland as a territory 
so rich in gold and silver, that it is inhabited only by devtls. 
From the writer’s indications of the various Danish expedi- 
tions to this land of. wealth and demons, we are little 
tempted to select any extracts but such as strikingly demon- 
strate the unconquerable attachment of the human inhabitants 
to their native soil, and which irresistibly recall those in- 
imitable lines of Goldsmith: 


‘* Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a babe, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent, and the whilwind’s roar, 
But bind him to-his native mountains more.” 


A number of Greenlanders having been brought away in 
Danish vessels, at different times, 


¢ The King of Denmark caused particular attention to be paid | 


to the three savages who had survived the preceding, and the five 
who had been imported by the last expedition to Greenland. 
They were fed upon milk, butter, and cheese, as well.as upon 
raw flesh and raw fish, to which they had been accustomed at 
home. They appeared to have an invincible repugnance to our 
baked bread and dressed meat; nor did they relish any kind of 
wine so much as the oil and grease of the whale. They often 
turned a wishful and desponding look to the North; and sighed so 
anxiously to return to the place of their nativity, that, whenever 
they were watched with less vigilance than usual, those who had 
an opportunity seized any boat that was at hand and put to sea, 
regardless of the dangers they had to encounter. A storm once 
overtook some of these intrepid adventurers at ten or twelve 
leagues from the Sound, and forced them back to the coast of 
Schonen, where they were made prisoners by the peasantry and 
conveyed back to Copenhagen. ‘This caused them to be guarded 
with more rigour, and kept under greater restraint. But three of 
them fell sick and died of grief. 

‘ Five of these savages were alive and well when a Spanish 
ambassador made his appearance in Denmark; and the Danish 
monarch, in order to divert this stranger, caused these. native 
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Greenlanders to exhibit their manceuvres in their little canoes 
upon the sea. The Spanish ambassador was quite delighted with 
the address which they displayed, and with the extraordinary 
celerity with which they glided over the waves. He made a pre- 
sent in money to each of the savages, which they expended in 
equipping themselves in the Danish fashion. They were accord- 
ingly seen booted and spurred, with large feathers in their hats ; 
and in these habiliments they proposed to serve in the cavalry of 
the Danish King. 

¢ But these high spirits of the Greenlanders lasted only for a 
short time ; for they soon relapsed into their usual melancholy. 
They became entirely absorbed with the idea of returning to their 
native country ; and two of them having obtained possession of 
their little boats put out to sea. They were pursued, but only 
one of them was taken, and the other probably perished in the 
waves ; for it cannot be supposed that he ever returned to the 
land of his fathers. With respect to one of the savages, it was 
remarked, that he shed tears whenever he beheld a child at the 
breast ; from which it was supposed, that he had left a wife and 
children. at home. 

‘ Of these surviving savages two pined away with regret. The 
two others lived ten or twelve years in Denmark after the de- 
cease of their companions. No pains were spared to reconcile 
them to their condition, but without success. One of them died of 
an illness, brought on by being employed in diving for the pearl 
muscle, during the depth of winter. His companion, who was in- 
consolable for his loss, again sefzed a boat and made an effort to 
escape from captivity. He had passed the Sound before he could 
be retaken, but he lived only a short time after this last attempt 
to recover his liberty.’ 


The biographical account of Hans Egede is sufficiently 
meagre : but, perhaps, more minute information concerning 
this pious and worthy personage is no longer attainable. It 
is here stated that he was born in Denmark, 31st of January, 
1686, that he was bred for the church, and that he exercised 
the functions of a pastor, first at Vogen, and subsequently 
at Drontheim, in Norway. Being of an ardent and enthu- 
siastic temperament, he early conceived the bold and perilous 
project of embarking in an expedition; with the view either 
of ascertaining the fate of those Norwegian settlers, who were 
said to have migrated to the east coast of Greenland, and of 
whom no intelligence had been received for centuries, or of 
forming a new colony, and devoting his life to the instruction 
and conversion of the Greenlanders. Having, in vain, re- 
peatedly attempted to interest the Danish government in the 
furtherance of his schemes, he at length prevailed on some 
merchants and others to subscribe small sums; which, with 


about 6ol., the whole of his individual property, amounted 
to 
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to nearly 2000].; and, with such very inadequate means, 
having purchased a vessel, he commenced preparations for his 
meditated establishment. In the spring of 1721, the Danish 
monarch, having been induced to think more favourably of 
Egede’s views, appointed him pastor of the new colony, and 
missionary to the Heathens, with an annual pension of 6ol., 
and a gratuity of 4ol. for his immediate exigencies. He 
embarked, accordingly, on the 12th of May, 1721, with his 
wife and children, and forty settlers; and he landed on the 
3d of July, in Ball’s River, in the 64th degree of north lati- 
tude. In the capacity of a rational and zealous missionary, 
he laboured with unwearied assiduity in communicating in- 
struction to the untutored natives, in conciliating their affec- 
tions, and in imparting to them the consolations of the gospel 
of peace. On the accession of Christian VI., the Danish 
government, tired of an unprofitable connection with a sterile 
country, issued a mandate for the relinquishment of the 
colony : but Egede, with ten seamen, resolutely remained, 
determined to persevere in the work which had been so suc- 
cessfully begun; and the King of Denmark, caer att, 
with so much constancy, or moved by entreaties, contribute 
some temporary supplies, accompanied by promises of more 
efficient aid. Yielding, however, to the pressure of bodily 
infirmity, caused by his laborious exertions in a rude and 
inhospitable climate, Egede finally withdrew from his station, 
and returned to Copenhagen, in 1736; leaving his eldest 
son, Paul, his successor in the enterprize. Still he devoted 
much of his time to the instruction of young missionaries ip 
the language of Greenland. ‘ He also composed a grammar 
and a dictionary of that language, into which he translated 
the New Testament for the use of the mission and the benefit 
of the natives. He published the Description of Greenland, 
which is contained in the present volume, at Copenhagen, in 
the Danish language, the year preceding his death, which 
took place in 1758.’ 

Although this work has been, in various respects, super 
seded by some more recent and scientific narratives, it pre- 
sents us with a simple and graphic delineation of the manners 
and habits of the natives during the period of the author’s 
residence among them. ‘The grossness of their superstition, 
it is true; has since gradually given way before the benign 
influence of the Christian system ; fire-arms have, in numer- 
ous instances, supplanted the use of the bow; and the strong 
liquors and oaths of. the Danes have detracted from. the 
antient reputation of the Greenlanders for sobriety of con- 
duct, and tor their ignorance of swearing. Yet many features 
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of the picture drawn by Egede remain unaltered. Some of 
his remarks on the climate may also be received with implicit 
confidence, being, doubtless, the result of repeated and actual 
observation ; and, though he never alludes to the barometer 
or the thermometer, instruments which are now in such common 
use, his notices may still convey some useful or interesting 
suggestions to the meteorologist. He informs. us that, in 
Disko bay, and in the 68th degree of north latitude, the 
weather is usually settled and serene during the whole of the 
summer: but southerly or south-west winds are generally 
accompanied by fierce and violent storms. ‘The summer lasts 
‘from the end of May till the middle of September, and is 
occasionally deformed, especially near the sea-coast, by dense 
and heavy fogs. ‘T he rest of the season is winter ; ; ‘which is 
tolerable in the latitude of 64°, but to the northward, in 68° 
and above, the cold is so excessive, that even the most spirituous 
liquors, as French brandy, will freeze near the fire-side. At 
the end of August the sea is all covered with ice, which does 
not thaw before April or May, and sometimes not till the 
latter end of June.’ 

This missionary’s report of the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal productions of Greenland, is too lame and erroneous 
to detain us for a moment: but we are somewhat surprized 
that his translator adopted, without a single comment, his 
assertions concerning the spawn of whales, the solitary eye of 
the cachalot, or the gencration of the ¢ree-duck. ‘The dread- 
ful monster, so briefly and vaguely described at page 85., 
appears to have been the marine snake, whose existence is 
no longer doubtful. The marble, of which various utensils, 
as pots, lamps, &c. are said to have been manufactured, is 
probably indurated talc, or pot-stone. 

Egede describes the Greenlanders as a well-proportioned 
race, but rather short than tall, robust, and often inclined 
to corpulency; with a broad face, thick lips, flat nose, black 
hair and «yes, and for the most part a very tawny com- 
plexion. ‘Though seldom sick, or lame, they generally la- 
bour under weakness of vision, owing to the piercing winds 
of spring, aud the reflection from the ice and snow. Small- 
pox, and other epidemics, have at different periods greatly 
thinned their population: they are also liable to scurvy and 
breast-complaints, and seldom attain to old age. Indeed, the 
severity and instability of their climate, and their coarse, 
filti.y, and confined modes of living, superadded to great 
irregularities in the article of diet, and to complete ignorance 
of the healing art, can scarcely fail to militate against the 
stoutest constitution, and to accelerate the decay. of the vital 
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powers. The outline of their more ordinary occupations has 
been traced in some of our gazetteers and geographical gram- 
mars: but the ensuing paragraphs will at once convey some 
curious information respecting their character and dispositions, 
and afford a fair sample of the author’s simplicity of style. 


‘ Though the Greenlanders are as yet subject to no govern- 
raent, nor know of any magistrates, or laws, or any sort of disci- 
pline ; yet they are so far from being lawless or disorderly, that 
they are a law to themselves ; their even temper and good nature 
making them observe a regular and orderly behaviour towards one 
another. One cannot enough admire how peaceably, lovingly, 
and united they live together; hatred and envy, strifes and jars 
are never heard of among them.* And although it may happen 
that one bears a grudge to another, yet-it never breaks out into 
any scolding or fighting ; neither have they any words to express 
such passions, or any injurious and provoking terms of quarrelling. 
It has happened once or twice, that a very wicked and malicious 
fellow, out of a secret grudge, has killed another; which none of 
the neighbours have taken notice of, but all let it pass with a sur- 
prising indolence ; save the next kindred to the dead, if he finds 
himself strong enough, revenges his relation’s death upon the 
murderer. They know of no other punishment; but those old 
women called witches, and such as pretend to kill or hurt by their 
conjuring ; to such they show great rigour, making nothing of 
killing and destroying them without mercy. And they pretend 
that it is very well done; those people not deserving to live, who 
by secret arts can hurt and make away with others. 

' € They have as great an abhorrence of stealing or thieving 
among themselves, as any nation upon earth; wherefore they keep 
nothing shut up under lock and key, but leave every thing un- 
locked, that every body can come at it, without fear of losing it. 

. ¢ This vice is so much detested by them, that if a maiden 
should steal any thing, she would thereby forfeit a good match. 
Yet if they can lay hands upon any thing belonging to us fo- 
reigners, they make no great scruple of conscience about it. 
But, as we now have lived some time in the country amongst 
them, and are looked upon as true inhabitants of the land, they 
at last have forbore to molest us any more that way. 

‘ As to the transgressions of the seventh commandment, we 
never have found them guilty in that point, either in words or 
deeds, except what passes amongst the married people in their 
public diversions, as we shall see hereafter. 

¢ As for what we call civility and compliments, they do not much 
trouble themselves about them; they go and come, meet and 





« * When they see our drunken sailors quarrelling and fighting 
together, they say we are inhuman ; that those fighters do not 
look upon one another to be of the same kind. Likewise, if an 
officer beats any of the men, they say, such‘officer treats his fellow- 
creatures like dogs.’ 
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pass one another, without making use of any greeting or salu- 
tation: yet they are far from being unmannerly or uncivil in their 
conversation ; for they make a difference among persons, and give 
more honour to one than to another, according to their merit and 
deserts. ‘They never enter any house where they are strangers, 
unless they are invited, and when they come in, the master of the 
house, to whom they pay the visit, shows them the place where 
they are to take their seat. 

‘ As soon as a visitor enters the house, he is desired forthwith 
to strip naked, and to sit down in this guise like all the rest; for 
this is the grand fashion with them to dry the clothes of their 
guest. When victuals are put before him, he takes care not to 
begin eating immediately, for fear of being looked upon as starved, 
or of passing for a glutton. He must stay till all the family is 
gone to bed before he can lie down, for to them it seems unbe- 
coming that the guest goes to rest before the landlord. When- 
ever a stranger comes into a house, he never asks for victuals, 
though never so hungry; nor is there any need he should; for 
they generally exercise great hospitality, and are very free with 
what they have; and what is highly to be admired and praise- 
worthy, they have most things in common; and if there be any 
among them (as it will happen) who cannot work or get his live- 
lihood, they do not let him starve, but admit him freely to their 
table, in which they confound us Christians, who suffer so many 
poor and distressed mortals to perish for want of victuals.’ 


Farther we dare not .proceed with our quotation, on ac- 
count of the potency of the odour. 

Notwithstanding the coldness of the climate, the women 
seem to suffer little from child-bearing, resuming their occu- 
pations almost immediately after delivery. It is also worthy 
of remark that parents never flog their children, nor correct 
them in the language of reproach : but ‘ it is not rare to see 
that a man beats his wife, and gives her black eyes, for her 
obstinacy and stubbornness sake; however they are soon re- 
conciled and good friends again, without bearing any grudge. 
For, according to them, it signifies nothing that a man 
beats his wife; but they do not like that a master should drub 
a servant maid.’ Their language is nearly assimilated to that 
of the Esquimaux ; and, with the exception of some words de- 
rived from the Norse, it appears to have little or no connec- 
tion with any of the dialects of Europe. In its application to 
objects already known to the natives, it is copious and ener- 
getic, but new substances and idcas are generally expressed 
by the corresponding Danish terms. It is also deserving of 
observation that their language is with great difficulty ac- 
quired by foreigners; and that it is provided with a regular 
singular, dual, and plural number; with suffixes and affixes, 
analogous to those of the Hebrew; with a a 
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modes and tenses; and with a singular capability of com- 
pounding and combining verbs, of which some curious ex- 
amples are adduced in the sixteenth chapter. 

How far the translator of this Description of Greenland 
may have executed his task with fidelity, we presume not to 
decide: but his defiance of the most elementary rules of 
English composition is .W0 notorious to eacape the notice even 
of a school-boy. Thus we have, p.26., * the English his- 
tories informs us ;’ — p. 30., * three of the savages which they 
had carried off ;? — p. 34+ ‘my main drift and endeavour has 
been ;’ — p. 45., ‘ there zs to this day marks ;’ —p. 55., * but 
the snow and ice enlightens the air;’ — p. 70., § It is said 
that they never bring forth more than two young ones at a 
spawning, which they suck with their teats,’ &c. &c. In the 
following sentences, ‘the meaning of the terms in italics is too 


JSoggish tor our age-worn optics. ‘ But as for rock crystal, 


both red and white, you find it here: the red contains some 
particular solis, which can only be produced by the spagyric 
art.’ —‘* The other four-footed animals, which antient his- 
torians tell us are found in Greenland, . are sables, martens, 
wolves, losses,’ &c. —* Some will have him to be in the like- 
ness of an ore, white spotted, with horse feet,’ &c. 

The wooden cuts consist of a very few trifling vignettes, 
allusive to the text: the map, though on a diminutive scale, 
may answer the purpose of general reference. 

(No. Il.) Nearly one-half of M. Fries’s Introduction. is 
little else than a condensed statement of some of the most 
important chapters of the preceding work, with occasional 
references to changes which have since taken place. ‘The 
author then treats of the successful progress of the Danish 
missionaries in converting most of the heathenish inhabitants 
to Christianity, and improving their habits and morals; while 
he inveighs against the sordid remuneration which govern- 
ment assigns to the toilsome and important services of the 
missionaries, catechists, and teachers. ‘These and other pre- 
liminary remarks are followed by an enumeration of the 
Danish settlements and factories in Greenland; and by some 
judicious strictures, which ought to shake our belief in the 
popular traditions concerning the once flourishing condition 
of those eastern districts of the country, which are now re- 
garded as inaccessible from the prevalence of ice. We are 
moreover apprized that to the Danish orginal of Saabye’s 
narrative is prefixed a letter from Dr. Plum, Bishop of 
Fiihnen, to the Privy-Counsellor, Biilow; who defrayed the 
expence of the publication. 
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‘¢- At the conclusion of his letter,” says Crantz, “ Dr. Plum 
calls our author’s work a fine monument of the golden times 
of the mission in Greenland. How well founded this opinion 
is, is evident from what has been said before, chiefly after 
Wolf’s Essay on the present Obstacles to the Mission. We 
must observe, that the Bishop not only caused the publication 
of this work, but that we owe to his suggestions several ex- 
planatory and very interesting remarks of our author.” —-We 
should premise, however, that this Journal is not composed in 
the form of a regular diary, and that portions of it appear to 
have been lost, or suppressed. Its commencement brings us 
in contact with formidable ice-bergs; from the tops of which 
the human voice, and other sounds, are powerfully re-echoed : 
but, if the ice of which they are composed has become rotten, 

i.e. porous, or brittle, on the summit, the vibration produced 
in the air by any loud noise, or even by speaking, frequently 
shivers the floating mountain in pieces, with a tremendous 
crash, and too often with the destruction of life. On other 
occasions, we tremble for the safety of the writer, several of 
whose hair-breadth escapes are recorded with much interest- 
ing circumstantiality. Some of the other chapters, without 
much regard to arrangement of the materials, treat of the 
manners and customs of the Greenlanders, or of the author’s 
singular adventures. We select his narrative of a journey to 
Jacobshavn, not because it is the most harrowing of his recitals, 
but because it is shorter than some other passages «f more 
alarming import: 


‘ I was indisposed, and resolved to go in the Christmas holidays 
to Jacobshavn, to get myself blooded by the merchant there: he 
was the only person, for some miles round, who could perform 
this operation; but the season was unfavourable; the 2oth of 
December ; there was no daylight; so near the equinox ; the sea 
was stormy; the ice unsafe; and the icebergs, which were raised 
from the bottom by the high sea, extremely deceitful. However, 
I set out ; necessity commanded ; and a Greenlander had told me, 
the day before, that it was possible to go over the ice in the Isef- 
jord. Our party was in two sledges. We travelled half a mile by 
Jand, without any accident ; but when we had got some part of 
the way over the bay, the ice grew so thin, that we were obliged 
to take all the dogs except four from the sledges: we should not 
have been able to do even this, any more than to turn, had nota 
piece of old ice given us an opportunity to halt and unharness the 
dogs. We now continued our journey. At the distance of a 
musket shot to our left there was open sea, and on our right some 
Greenlanders were sitting at the foot of the neighbouring ice- 
bergs, to shoot seals. Far up the bay, icebergs were falling to- 
gether with a dreadful crash. At last, after many dangers, we 
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reached the opposite coast. The way to the colony passed over a 
pretty high rock; we ascended it; looked back ; and on the spot 
over which we had just driven in our sledges, there was no ice 
now to be seen! We thanked God for our escape, drove on, and 
reached the colony about eight o’clock in the evening, just as the 
merchant and the clergyman had sat down to supper. 

‘ They had, indeed, heard the barking of strange dogs; but they 
could not possibly imagine that an European had ventured over 
the bay at this season, and did not mind it. I entered; and, as I 
perceived that I was not recognised, I seated myself on a bench 
near the door. ‘The conversation was respecting me. The mer- 
chant turned to me, whom he took for a Greenlander, and asked 
me, with kindness, whether I had heard any thing to-day of the 
clergyman at Claushavn? ‘I have seen him to-day.” — ‘ Seen 
him!” he exclaimed; ‘ you lie!’ — ‘“ No!” said I, and stepped 
forwards. My arrival, at this time, astonished them; but, at the 
same time, they were happy to see me alive. Now they made me 
relate the circumstances of my journey over and over again, 
‘© My business,” said I, “‘ among other things, is to ask you to 
bleed me to-morrow.” — “ Very willingly,” said he, “ if necessity 
requires it; but it is the equinox, and this season is not considered 
favourable.” The day came and went, without my resolving on 
any thing: the next day came; but whether it was the change of 


‘place, company, or conversation, or whatever it might be, m 
? & ? ¥ 


spirits were more cheerful, my blood cooler, and, as I was advised, 
I deferred, to another time, the bleeding for which I had come 
with such imminent danger. 

‘ Now I was to return home again, as the holidays were at 
hand. But how? No Dane would venture, at this season, to go 
in a vessel out of the Isefjord (only the Greenlander in his Kajak 
ventures upon it) ; and in the bay itself, and between the rocks, 
it was extremely dangerous, though it was said, that, half a mile 
above the place where I had passed, it was still possible to get 
over the ice. I resolved, however, to return home, though my 
friends dissuaded me, and my good wife wrote to me by a Kajak; 
that the old catechist would attend to the divine service for the 
Greenlanders, and would read to the two Danes there a printed 
sermon ; so that nothing should be neglected, and that I should, 
by all means, remain where I was. 

‘On the 23d of December, in the morning, I set out on my 
return: my friends accompanied me for some time; but, when 
the road began to be difficult, we took leave of each other, as their 
accompanying me any farther would only have detained me. 
After great exertions, ahd many dangers, we came to an iceberg, 
which, except for the space of two fathoms, was surrounded with 
open water. We could not pass over this water, nor was there 
any possibility of passing any where else; we were, therefore, 
obliged to resolve on climbing over the iceberg, which was not 
high, and seemed to be sound. A hazardous undertaking! How- 
ever, we got over the iceberg happily; called our dogs, which 
swam over to us; and, at last, reached our shore. But the ice 
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was every where broken ; we could not land; and there was every 
appearance of our being obliged to remain where we were. For 
some hours we drove and walked backwards and forwards, till, at 
last, we found, in a little creek, a narrow slip of ice fast to the 
Jand, over which we hastened, and got on shore. But my Green- 
landers had never been so far up the country: they knew neither 
rocks nor vallies; all they knew was, that we must travel towards 
the south-west, ‘in order, if possible, to reach home. The even 
ing was at hand, and, with that, the darkness. We did not know 
how long the way was which we had still before us. However, 
we had escaped the danger of the bay, and drove on full of hope; 
but, after we had travelled about an hour, one of our sledges, 
in descending a rock, struck against a large stone: the thong that 
fastened the dogs to the pole broke; and the dogs ran away, 
finding themselves free. ‘This impeded our progress, for we were 
obliged to give the Greenlander a place in our sledge, and allow 
him to fasten his behind ours. The dogs reached home long be- 
fore us, and were, as usual, received by the other dogs in the 
place with noise and barking. This made the Greenlanders come 
out of their houses; and, as they knew the dogs were still wet, 
and their coats full of icicles, it was generally believed that we 
had perished. In anxious expectation, and almost without hope, 
my wife and the others went about; when the dogs of the colon 
again began to bark, and thus announced our arrival. The joy of 
my wife was not to be described. The sudden transition from 
grief to joy had such an effect on my old catechist, whose son 
was my driver, that his scurvy seized him, and held him so fast 
to the earth, that he could not stir from the spot: I went up to 
him, and saluted him. To shew him that we were not so fatigued 
as to be unable to be cheerful, I said, ‘‘ Are we not active people?” 
—‘* Yes,” said he, ‘so active, that you will one day perish, to 
the sorrow of us all.”’ 


Even subtracting much information which had been already 
communicated, though in a somewhat different style, by his 
grandfather, Mr. Saabye’s pages contain some curious illus- 
trations of character; with casual traits of his own good sense 
and praise-worthy conduct, well adapted to the taste of amiable 
and intelligent readers. As, moreover, he describes scenery 
and incidents in the artless strain of truth and nature, we are 
not surprized to learn that his modest volume has experienced 
a popular and flattering reception. 

(No. III.) Mr. O’Reilly’s handsome and costly quarto at 
once attracts our regards by some corruscations of luminous 
vapour, but which we cannot accurately identify with the 
polar light ; because, after having flashed for a moment, he 
plunges us into the mists of Scandinavian lore, and abandons 
us to darkness. The gentle reader, however, will assuredly 
applaud his * ardency of inquiry,’ his zeal for science, = 
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his admiration of nature; which prompted him to endure 
cold, privation, and peril, and with infinite condescension to 
coop himself up ‘ with uninformed, unsociable beings ;’ — or; 
in plain English, to be rated as a surgeon on board the Tho- 
mas, whaler, of Hull. With much formality, he states the 
doubts and difficulties in which all historical investigations of 
the arctic regions are involved, as if such doubts and diffi- 
culties had not been long generally felt and acknowleged : but 


the intelligence conveyed in the following inflated period is 
novel, at least to us: 


¢ Aware of the system, by which, according to law, the Govern- 
ment is furnished with a log returned from each ship employed 
in the ‘‘ Greenland fisheries” —a log calculated to support philo« 
sophical inquiry, only by reciting an exhibition of voyage by no 
means prejudicial to the ship-owner’s interest, and guite enough for 
the Government to know when additional revenue is the olject to 
be recorded on the coliector’s books — perfectly aware of this, it 
appeared incumbent on one devoted to the cause of science to 
abstract himself from such interested purposes — to leave to the 
mate of a ship such arrangements of his log as might best suit 
the purposes of his employers, and to the master such plans of his 
private journal as, detailing every circumstance which could aid 


the advancement of his own interest, might be unseen by every 
eye but his own.’ 


A cluster of rocky islets, about one hundred in number, 
and which the author honoured with the appellation of the 
Linnean Isles, frequently figures as the ne plus ultra of this 
disinterested and philanthropic expedition. On one occasion, 
‘the termination of the Linnean Isles came distinctly in view, 
the open sca lying beyond, when the latitude, no observation 
being taken, was most probably about the seventy-seventh degree, 
We should have been inclined to place more implicit confi- 
dence in this statement, if the subsequent accounts of the 
position and direction of these islands had been more consist- 
ent with one another, and if the alleged latitude had been 
verified by observation. 

The main body of the volume is put together with some- 
what less parade of diction than the Preface and Introduction: 
but still the occasional insertion of anew term, or the suppres- 
sion of the article, or an affectation of philosophical reflection, 
reminds us that we are far removed from the simplicity of 
Egede and his grandson. Mr. O’Reilly has, however, em- 
bellished his work by elegant engravings and typography, and 
has manifested a laudable exercise of discretion in separating 
the technical portions of his journal from his observationseof 
a more general and popular form. While, also, he betrays a 
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disregard of the nautical records of the master and mate, he 
appears ‘to have studied and registered with assiduity the 
varying phases and temperature of the atmosphere; thus fur- 
nishing data from which both the mariner and the naturalist 
may deduce some useful meteorological inferences. The out- 
ward voyage, the state of Greenland and its inhabitants, the 
arctic ice and arctic zoology, form the leading subjects of his 
first five chapters; and considerations relative to the North- 
west passage constitute, almost exclusively, the theme of the 
remaining six. 

Mr. O’Reilly premises his account of the voyage north- 
ward by a short explanation of the Howardian nomenclature 
of clouds, which he accommodates to the exigencies of his own 
diary. Little that deserved notice seems to have occurred 
during the passage to Greenland: but it is remarked of the 
first natives of that country who came on board the vessel, 
and bartered some parts of their dress with the sailors, that 
they had their lower extremities remarkably small, and that 
they struck an object at the distance of twenty yards with 
surprizing dexterity. 

The stratification of Disko, if accurately exhibited, is formed _ 
of rude blocks of basalt, superimposed horizontally on one 
another. 

In the second chapter, some arguments are adduced in 
favour of the now generally received opinion that Greenland 
is intersected by various channels, and that it is thus composed 
of a group of islands. — The author’s portrait of the cha- 
racter of the natives, though more elaborately sketched than 
those which were presented by Crantz, Egede, and others, 
does not materially differ from them in its prominent and 
essential features. We cannot, however, refrain from remark- 
ing that the placidity and contentedness of these semi-bar- 
barians, their warmth of attachment to country, relatives, and 
friends, their want of written laws, their aversion to quarrel- 
ling, their secure enjoyment of property, and their abhor- 
rence of the immoralities of the Danish exiles and settlers, 
might supply some curious chapters in the ethical history of 
our paradoxical race. In spite of his shew of classical learn- 
ing and ingenious etymology, Mr. O’Reilly’s account of the 
Greenlandish language is far more superficial than that which 
occurs in the unpretending pages of Egede; and his strained 
derivation of Esquimaux and Greenland is no flattering sample 
of his philological acumen. He is, probably, more fortunate 
when he affirms that the Greenlanders are of Tartar origin, 
and that a mixed breed has proceeded from their casual 
union with Danes. * Some of the children of the Europeans 
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by the Uskee women are quite fair, but all have that remark- 
able attachment to their country which the genuine natives 
evince. The young man who amused the people at Hull, 
Leith, and in the Thames, with the exercise of his kaiak, was 
the son of a Dane, but his mother was a native of Greenland. 
It is said that the sister of that young man was so much 
erieved at the thoughts of his going from his dear home that 
she pined away, and died of grief. Such is their excessive 


be 
. 


attachment to their country.’ 


Mr. O'Reilly dilates, with considerable confidence, on the 
formation of polar ice: but more than one trip to the pro- 
bable latitude of seventy-seven would be requisite to deter- 
mine all the circumstances which produce that phenomenon. 
In the mean time, we may readily concede that no permanent 
congelation is likely to take place where the sea is perfectly 
open, deep, and frequently agitated; and that the fresh 
water of dissolved ice is no conclusive proof that the con- 
solidation originated on land, because a large proportion of 
the salt is extricated in the act of freezing, and fresh water 
is added by the melting of the superficial snow. 

The chapter on arctic zoology is somewhat needlessly pro- 
longed by notices of animals, of which the habits and manners 
have been repeatedly described ; and we cannot assign any 
satisfactory reason why so much should be said of the common 
Seal, and so little of the Walrus, or Morse, of which the his- 
tory suggests three important reflections. 1. It furnishes us 
with one among many instances, which seem to prove that 
fear and distrust of the human race-are not originally inhe- 
rent in animals, but the result of experience, which teaches 
them to avoid all those beings whose superior strength or 
skill has proved injurious to their existence. 2. That the 
all-wise and bountiful Creator, when he destined this animal 
to reside in the northern seas, provided it with a thick 
covering of fat, to protect it from the inclemency of the 
weather. 3. That in an apparently shapeless mass of matter, 
and under the protracted rigours of the polar winter, the 
warmth of the vital principle and the charms of parental 
and filial affection are found to exist; and to soothe and 
enliven, with their moving and tender interests, the dreary 
abodes of frost and tempest. 

The author’s physiological remarks on the circulation of 
the blood, and on the existence of the foramen ovale in the 
seal, are not the least ingenious which occur in the course of 
the volume: but we have not room to quote them. 

The few particulars which are recorded of a variety of 
Delphinus orca, denominated the Sword-grampus, may also be 
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new to some of our scientific readers. Among reputed novel- 
ties in ornithology, we find enumerated Proccllaria gravis, or 
Cape,hen, Larus maximus, burgomaster, or white-winged gull, 
and Colymbus glocitans, or roch. ‘The last mentioned is ‘new 
in description,’ and is accordingly depicted by the author in 
the text and in an engraving. 

In his sixth chapter, after some hypercritical carpings at 
the announcement of our recent expeditions, as it appeared 
in the public prints, Mr. O’ Reilly volunteers his effusions on 
the much-agitated question of a North-west passage; and, by 
way of suitable preface, he details the memoranda of his 
voyage in Davis’s Strait, though they rarely throw any direct 
light on the important problem in question. In the course 
of the journal, some singular atmospherical phenomena are 
described, of which we quote two instances. 


¢ At midnight the wind set in at S. W. light breeze, at which 
time a milky stratus encircled the horizon, and in the point of 
wind a beautiful exhibition of cirrocumulus occurred, the patches 
being edged with a rich tinting of sun-light, which contrasted 
with good effect to the purplish-brown swell of the centre. Out 
of this assemblage of small clouds, there issued a brilliant ra- 
diation of snow-white cirrus, such as has been observed in the 
journal on the 13th of June. This radiation seemed to shoot 
from behind and above the cirrocumulus cloud just mentioned, 
instantaneous, rapid, and resistless as the polar coruscation. 
At first a continuous stream of white issuing from an irregular 
coronal ring, apparently touching the cloud: from this ring a 
mazy spire descending held communication with the cloud: from 
the point in which the sun was sweeping his lowest arch, other 
radiations, shorter and more sharp, came in response to the 
former, to which succeeded a gradual but uninterrupted change 
of the radiations from the cloud into a reticulated form with 
recurved points: the cirrocumulus also underwent a partial disso- 
lution in the mean time; the denser patches descending in loose 
yellowish-brown cirrostratus. 

‘ I have been thus particular in detailing the circumstances of 
this phenomenon, as I am not aware that the like has been 
before observed by any person else. Of its utility the philo- 


sophic reader may possibly form a better conclusion, than I can 


presume to do; yet as many such may not have the opportunity 
of witnessing the like, from the difficulty of access, whilst on the 
spot I felt it my duty, in the cause of science, to record what I 
had observed.’ — 

‘ The mist in the afternoon appearing rather shallow, the 
upper atmosphere being mostly clear, I was induced to ascend 
to the hurricane house, in hopes of seeing the land more satis- 
factorily, when a phenomenon of novel character presented itself 


to view. 
‘ The 
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© The sun-light falling on the mist formed an ellipsis strongly 
illuminated, apparently rising from the surface of the sea to the 
upper edge of the mist, at an angle of about twenty degrees 
from the horizon. In this ellipsis the iridescent colours were not 
distinguishable. The inner edge was pearly white, with the 
faintest tinge of blue; the middle, eawetre deepening into 
brown and purple; the outer edge a blackish blue ; beyond that, 
a brighter line; outside of which again lay the cirrostratus mist 
in its peculiar brown. Within, the ellipsis was bounded by a 
deep blue line, and the inner space filled with mist of the same 
colour and illumination as the exterior. 

‘ In one centre of the ellipsis my shadow appeared depicted, 
the head surrounded with a circle of the liveliest iridescence. 
Beyond this was another with similar iridescence ; but the colours 
were reversed in order, and more faint; the belts were also 
broader. One circumstance surprised me much: whilst the 
ellipsis rose at an angle from the horizon, the iris circle appeared 
depicted on the surface of the sea. No account of such a phe- 
nomenon having in my recollection been recorded, I thought it 
might be deemed worthy of consideration.’ 


Towards the conclusion of this chapter, the author is led 
to infer that ‘ no land lies about the pole;’ and, with much 
self-complacency, he recurs to the philanthropic and scien- 
tific motives which impelled him to communicate his ob- 
servations. 

A chapter is devoted to a very cursory record of former 
attempts to effect a passage to India by the polar seas: but, 
as these and similar attempts are more expressly set forth in 
the immediately succeeding article, it would be superfluous 
to touch on them at present. In our apprehension, they 
sufficiently warrant the conclusion that every future endea- 
vour to sail to the pole, in the direction of Spitzbergen, is 
likely to prove abortive; and that, though a vessel properly 
constructed and equipped may, in certain favourable seasons, 
advance a few degrees farther northward, by the way of 
Davis’s Strait, an immense barrier of ice would nevertheless 
preclude its access to the pole. ‘ But, even,’ says Mr. O’ Reilly, 
‘ were the project of sailing to the pole a practicable one, is it 
inferred that in the event of such a thing being done, the 
objects of the present voyages would be accomplished ?” — 
and again, in the next sentence, he still asks, * to what utilit 
could such a proceeding possibly lead? ‘To these and all 
such queries, the answers appear to be obvious; for, in the 
case supposed, one grand object of the expeditions would be 
accomplished; and something more, we flatter ourselves, 
than the mere gratification of idle curiosity would redound to 
science from observations instituted at one of the extremities 
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of the earth’s axis. In high northern latitudes, which have 
seldom been visited by men of learning, some important re- 
searches and experiments’ might be made relative to the 
magnetic and electric fluids, unusual meteorological ap- 
pearances, and the natural history of tracts of country 
hitherto unexplored. Yet, in the present physical condition 
of the globe, we are not more sanguine than Mr. O'Reilly 
in our expectations of any such reduction of the icy con- 
tinent, as would render the desired bourne attainable by the 
boldest British navigator. The effects of different winds, in 
augmenting or diminishing the accumulation of polar ice, 
have not escaped the author’s sagacity; and, though briefly 
stated, they are sufficiently important to invite the attention 
of all who are concerned in the question. 

With respect to the practicability of a North-west 
passage, the present writer is induced to believe that it 
aught to be tried by the shores of North America, and that 
it may be effected somewhere above the 74th degree. Under 
this impression, he urges the occupation of the island of 
Disko and the adjacent lands to the S. E. by the British, as 
a measure eminently conducive to the furtherance of the trial, 
and as laying a foundation for colonial traffic. On the sup- 
position that the tract here indicated remains unexplored, 
and that it really offers a channel of communication between 
the two oceans, (of which we entertain very serious doubts,) that 
channel may, nevertheless, be so incumbered or impeded as 
to render its navigation too precarious and hazardous for the 
purposes of commercial intercourse. In the laudable prose- 
cution of discovery, however, we are by no means solicitous 
either to conjure up imaginary difficulties, or to anticipate 
complete disappointment. 

(No. IV.) The title of Mr. Barrow’s publication sufficiently 
denotes its object, while the conception and execution of his 
plan are alike calculated to insure approbation. His com- 
pendious retrospect of former attempts to discover the long- 
sought communication is compiled with judgment, ‘per- 
spicuity, and interest; and it Is occasionally interspersed 
with sensible and important reflections. ‘This valuable precis 
of northern voyages is-divided into five chapters; the first 
commencing with the early periods of Scandinavian navi- 
gation, and terminating with the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and the others including, respectively, the 16th, 17th, 
18th, and 19th centuries. ‘The author seldom indulges in 
digression, and composes his abstracts with a single eye to the 
main design of his work: but he contrives, at the same time, 
to relieve the irksomeness of a chronological epitome, by 
, extracts 
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extracts from the collections of Hackluyt, Purchas, Harris, 
&c.: books which are now not very accessible, but which we 
peruse with a two-fold relish from the touching incidents 
which they relate, and from their antique simplicity of style. 
A map of the arctic regions, on a larger and more: correct 
scale than that of Mr. O’Reilly, is prefixed to the volume ; 
and the Appendix contains Lieutenant Buchan’s account. of 
his progress into the interior of Newfoundland; with a trans- 
lation of the curious narrative fabricated by Maldonado, 
relative to the discovery of the alleged Strait of Anian. 

The piratical expeditions of the Scandinavians. are: dis- 
missed with suitable brevity: but we find no mention of 
Othere, the Norwegian, or Dane, who is said to have navi- 
gated the northern seas in the time of Alfred, and to have 
presented that celebrated Prince with teeth of sea-wales, or 
tusks of the morse. ‘The two Zenos deservedly occupy a 
conspicuous niche in the gallery of the more early navi- 
gators; and the ingenious critical annotations of Buache, 
Eggers, and Forster, are cited in corroboration of the 
identity of Frisland with the Feroe islands. 

Columbus’s first voyage, when he had left the Mediterra- 
nean, appears to have been into the northern seas, in which 
he mentions that he had visited Iceland, though the object 
of this voyage is now unknown: but the mention of his 
name gives rise to a short discussion on the pretended claims 
of Behaim, of Nuremberg, to the discovery of America. 
John and Sebastian Cabota then pass in.review; and the first 
chapter closes with an interesting sketch of the Cortereals. 

Among the most distinguished arctic navigators of the 
16th century, we may reckon Sir-Hugh Willoughby, 
Richard Chancellor, Sir Martin Frobisher, Edward Fenton, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, John Davis, Maldonado, and 
Barentz. 


‘ We hasten,’ says Mr. Barrow, (p. 51.) § to those brilliant periods 
of early English enterprise, so conspicuously displayed in every 
quarter of the globe ; but in none, probably, to greater advantage 
than in those bold and persevering efforts to pierce through frozen 
seas, in their little slender barks of the most miserable description, 
ill provided with the means either of comfort or safety, without 
charts or instruments, or any previous knowledge of the cold and 
inhospitable regions through which they had to force and to feel 
their way ; their vessels oft beset amidst endless fields of ice, and 
threatened to be overwhelmed with instant destruction from the 
rapid whirling and bursting of those huge floating masses, known 
by the name of ice-bergs: yet so powerfully infused into the 
minds of Britons was the spirit of enterprise, that some of the 
ablest, the most learned, and most respectable men of the times, 
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not. only lent their countenance and support to expeditions fitted 
out for the discovery of new lands, but strove eagerly, in their 
own persons, to share in the glory and the danger of every daring 
adventure.’ 


. The sufferings of William Barentz and his. crew, .who 
were doomed to pass a winter on the dismal shores of Nova 
Zembla, are rehearsed in a very affecting manner: but, as 
the passage is too long for insertion, we must be contented to 


refer our readers to the original. ) 

In the 17th century, our attention is principally attracted 
by the repeated voyages of Hall and Hudson, and those of 
Sir Thomas Button, Bylot, and Baffin, and Luk Fox. The 
mutiny of Hudson’s men, and the deplorable fate of that in- 
trepid but unfortunate navigator, are duly commemorated. 
Mr. Barrow’s strictures on Baffin’s second voyage will afford 
a specimen of the manner in which he comments on his 
documents. , 

‘ This voyage, which ought to have been, and indeed may still 
be,' considered as the most interesting and important either before 
or since, is the most vague, indefinite, and unsatisfactory of all 
others, aid the account of it most unlike the writing of William 
Baffin. In all his other journals, we have not only the latitude 
and longitude noted down, but the observations of the heavenly 
bodies from which they were deduced, and the arithmetical 
operation inserted; the longitude, the variation and declination 
of the magnetic needle, the courses steered, and a variety of 
particulars entered on the proper day ; but in this most important 
voyage, purporting to have reached many degrees of latitude 
beyond any preceding voyage, and to have skirted the coast and 
islands of America, where the passage must have been found, if 
it has any existence, we have neither course, nor distance, nor 
variation of the compass, except once, and no one longitude 
whatever; so vague and indefinite indeed is every information 
left, which could be useful, that each succeeding. geographer has 
drawn “ Baffin’s Bay” on his chart as best accorded with his 
fancy. It would almost seem as if Baflin was averse from dis- 
covery on this voyage; for when they had reached only the 
latitude 70° 20’, beyond which even Davis had been, he con- 
ceived ‘‘ some dislike of the passage ;” and the slovenly manner 
in which he runs over the numerous “ sounds,” in a very high 
degree of latitude, is quite vexatious ; indeed, from the multitude 
of whales, which he describes to choke. up those sounds, they 
were: perhaps nothing more than openings between huge ice-bergs, 
or°at any: rate passages made by an archipelago of islands. 
Baffin is so much aware of this, that in his letter to Mr. John 
Wolstenholme he observes, «‘ some may object. and aske why we 
sought that coast ‘no better?” to which he alleges, in answer, 
the badness of the, weather, the loss of: anchors, the weakness of 
the crew, and the advanced season Of the year. oa 
¢ Purchas, 
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‘ Purchas, however, is blameable to a certain degree, for the 
meagreness of Baffin’s journal and the suppression of a chart 
which accompanied it; for he admits, in a marginal note, that 
* this map of the author’s for this and the former voyage, with 
the tables of his journall and sayling, were somewhat trouble- 
some and too costly to insert.” It may be observed, that Baffin 
drew off from the main land of America to the eastward, from the 
very spot where of all others a passage is most likely to be found ; 
but he is not to blame for not then possessing that knowledge 
which Cook and Hearne and Mackenzie have since supplied.’ 


Chapter IV. commences with the ill-starred voyage under- 
taken by Knight, Barlow, and Vaughan; of which, however, 
not many particulars are known, ‘ as the two ships sent out 
upon it were lost, and the whole of their crews perished.’ 
The proceedings of Sir Christopher Middleton, in 1741,,are 
next canvassed, as are those of the other explorers of Hud- 
son’s Bay ; viz. Moor, Smith, &c. Several errors and incon- 
gruities are pointed out in Hearne’s Journey ; and it ig truty 
surprizing that both that traveller and Mackenzie have left it 
doubtful, whether they had actually come in contact with the 
ocean. — The failure of Captain Phipps's expedition is here 
ascribed to the peculiarly unfavourable season in which it was 
undertaken, though the commander was of a very different 
opinion: but Mr. Barrow conceives that few summers occur, 
in which ‘ there are not many openings in the wall of ice 
which usually stretches between the eastern coast of Green- 
land gmd the northernmost parts of Spitzbergen.’ — The 
voyages of Captains Cook and Clerke, Lieutenant Pickers- 
gill, &c. need scarcely to be recalled to the reader’s recol- 
lection; and those of the Danish officers, Lowenorn, Egede, 
and Rothé, performed in 1786-1787, were alike uusuc- 
cessful. — Mr. Coxe’s Account of Russian Discoveries ab- 
solves the author from the trouble of minutely particularizing 
the various attempts at opening a navigation between the 
White Sea and the Pacific ocean, through the Tartarian 
sea. 

In 1815, Lieutenant Kotzebue, son of the celebrated 
writer, was intrusted with the command of an expedition 
fitted out at the expence of Count Romanzoff, with the view 
of ascertaining whether the sea on the northern coast of 
America afforded a navigable passage between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. ‘Though he failed in the great object of his 
search, * he has made several interesting discoveries of new 
groups of islands in the Pacific; and he has done that which for 
the first time has been effected, namely, taking the temperature 
of the sea at the surface and at a certain depth at a- parti- 
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cular hour every day, both on the outward and homeward 
voyage. Mr. B. also observes; ‘ it is greatly to, the credit of 
Lieutenant Kotzebue that, after a voyage of three years, in 
every varicty of climate, he has brought back again every 
man of his little crew, with the exception of one who 
embarked in a sickly state. *’ 

Mr. Barrow’s statement of the equipment of our recent 
expeditions may be regarded as official, and sets in a clear 
point of light the sagacity and liberality of those who pre- 
sided over the undertaking. The ultimate results of these 
generous and munificent preparations will afford the best 
comment on the writer’s own speculations and conjectures. 





Art. XI. The Testimony of Natural Theology to Christianity. 
By Thomas Gisborne, M. A. Second Edition. 12mo. pp.298- 
5s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1818. 


T# indications of design and benevolence, displayed in the 
visible creation, have formed a delightful subject of con- 
templation to the wise and the good in every age. Numerous 
beautiful passages, illustrative of the leading truths of natural 
theology, in the pages of both sacred and classic writers, 
are familiar to every reader ; and the works of Ray, Derham, 
Bonnet, and Paley, have brought to view the farther evidence 
which the discoveries in natural history and the sciences 
afford of the wisdom, power, and goodness of one supreme 
intelligent First Cause. ‘The respectable author of the present 
volume is, however, of opinion that these writers, and parti- 
cularly the latter, have not carried the deductions from na- 
tural theology as far as they were available, but have ‘ left 
out of consideration most momentous truths concerning the 
Deity, and our relations to him, which by observation and 
natural reason man is capable of attaining.’ He therefore 
courageously undertakes the task of supplying what former 
writers have left defective, and of proving the doctrines of 
original sin and the fallen state of man from geological 
phenomena ! 
Hitherto, geology has been regarded by many divines in 
the same light in which astronomy was viewed by the clergy 


in the fifteenth century, when Copernicus. removed the earth 


from the centre of the universe, and made the sun and the 
fixed stars stationary in space. ‘These innovations in science 
were deemed impious; the orthodox faith requiring all to 
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believe the immobility of the earth, undét the penalties of 
death or imprisonment. ‘ The progress of astronomy,” 
however, says the celebrated Laplace, “ has been the con- 
stant triamph of philosophy over the illusions of the senses ;” 
and it is now lawful to acknowledge the annual and diurnal re- 
volutions of the earth, notwithstanding certain texts which 
might be cited to arrest its course in the heavens. The 
phenomena which geology presents, particularly the suc- 
cession of different extinct genera and species of animals, — 
of which the remains occur imbedded in the strata at great 
depths, and also on the summits of lofty mountains, — seem 
to indicate longer periods in the formation of our planet, 
than the six days of creation described by Moses, if we 
limit these days literally to twenty-four hours each. Hence 
many well meaning, but narrow minded, persons have been 
inclined to regard geological inquiries with no small degree 
of aversion: but Mr. Gisborne, on the contrary, has ven- 
tured to invade this imagined enemy’s country, and thinks 


that he has thence obtained powerful auxiliaries to defend 
his favourite doctrines. 





“ Via prima salutis 
Quod minimé reris, Graja pandetur ab urbe.” Vine. 


How far he has succeeded in this new undertaking, we 
shall endeavour to shew: but it will be necessary to give an 


outline of his argument, which may be taken from the first 
part of the second chapter: (p. 14.) 


¢ Suppose a traveller, penetrating into regions placed beyond 
the sphere of his antecedent knowledge, suddenly to find him- 
self on the confines of a city lying in ruins. Suppose the de- 
solation, though bearing marks of ancient date, to manifest 
unequivocal proofs that it was not effected by the moulderin 
hand of time, but has been the result of design and of violence. 
Dislocated arches, pendant battlements, interrupted aqueducts, 
towers undermined and subverted, while they record the primeval 
strength and magnificence of the structures, proclaim the deter- 
mined. purpose, the persevering exertions; with which force had 
urged forward the work of destruction. Suppose farther, that, 
in surveying the reliques which have survived through the silent 
oy of ages, the stranger discovers a present race of inhabitants, 
who have reared their huts amidst the wreck. He enquires the 
history. of the scene before him. He is informed that the city, 
once distinguished by splendour, by beauty, by every arrange- 
ment and provision for the security, the accommodation, the hap- 
pimess of its occupiers, was reduced to its existing sitaation by 
the deliberate resolve and act of its own lawful sovereign, the 


very sovereign by whom it had been erected, the Emperor of 


that part of the world. ‘ Was he a ferocious tyrant ?” — “ No,” 
G2 it 
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it is the universal reply, ‘* he was a monarch pre-eminent for 
consistency, forbearance, and benignity.”? — “* Was his judgment 
blinded, or misled, by erroneous intelligence as to the plans and 
proceedings of his subjects ?”? — «* He knew every thing but too 
well. He understood with undeviating accuracy, he decided 
with unimpeachable wisdom.” —‘“ The case, then,” cries the 
traveller, ‘ is plain; the conclusion is inevitable, your forefathers 
assuredly were ungrateful rebels; and thus plucked down de- 
vastation upon their city, themselves, and their posterity.” 

‘ The actual appearance of the globe, on which we dwell, 
is in strict analogy with the picture of an hypothetical city. 

‘ The earth, whatever may be the configuration, whatever may 
have been the perturbation or the repose of its deep and hidden 
recesses, is in its superior strata a mass of ruins. It is not of one 
land, or of one clime, that the assertion is made; but of all 
climes, but of the earth universally. Wherever the steep front of 
mountains discloses their interior construction ; wherever native 
caverns and fissures reveal the disposition of the component ma- 
terials; wherever the operations of the miner have pierced the 
successive layers, beneath which coal or metal is deposited; 
convulsion and disruption and disarrangement are visible. Though 
the smoothness and uniformity which the hand of cultivation 
expands over some portions of the globe, and the shaggy mantle of 
thicket and forests with which nature’ veils other portions hitherto 
unreplenished and unsubdued by mankind, combine to obscure 
the vestiges of the shocks which our planet has experienced; as a 
fair skin and ornamental attire conceal internal fractures and 
disorganizations in the human frame: to the eye of the contem- 
plative enquirer exploring the surface of the earth, there is ap- 
parent many a scar, testifying ancient concussion, and collision, 
and laceration; and many a wound yet unhealed, and opening into 
unknown and unfathomable profundity.’ — 

‘ A convulsion thus effected by the hand of the Creator, and 
reducing at the time of its occurrence the inhabited surface of the 
earth into a state of desolation and ruin, does not appear to ad- 
mit of any other explanation than the following: that a moral 
‘change calling for such an event had taken place in that portion of 
the inhabitants of the earth, which was endued with moral agency 
and responsibility ; in other words, that mankind had offended 
their Creator, by transgression of his laws, and had brought upon 
themselves penal consequences of disobedience.’ —‘ The univer- 
sality of this overwhelming convulsion, and the corresponding 
co-extensiveness of the destruction, prove the general infliction, 
and consequently the state of transgression, to have been univer- 
sal. It was not a partial visitation upon a separate portion of 


offenders, like the fiery tempest on Sodom and Gomorrah. It was 
the descent of avenging justice to envelope a world lying wholly 


under the penalty of sin.’ (Pp. 64, 65.) 


_The convulsion, by which the reliques of the ocean were 
piled on the summits of the mountains, were occasioned, 
Mr. G. 
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Mr.G. says, ‘by a tremendous and an universal deluge, 
precisely corresponding with the scriptural account of that 
penal flood, for the production of which the fountains of the 
Great Deep were broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened.’ Such are Mr. Gisborne’s inferences from the 
present state of the globe. We have no hesitation, however, 
in asserting that these inferences are directly at variance with 
existing phenomena, and could never have been drawn 
by any person who had maturely reflected on the pre- 
sent condition of the strata that form the outer covering of 
our globe: — for, though a hasty inspection presents marks 
of confusion and desolation, a more enlarged view of the 
subject will evince that this apparent irregularity is essentially 
necessary to the habitable condition of the globe. Let us sup- 
pose, for a moment, that the fractured strata were again united 
and pushed down to their former level: the dry land would 
no longer be supplied with pure running streams of water ; 
and the superfluity of moisture in rainy seasons would form 
stagnant and putrid pools, infecting the air with death. 
‘Without these disruptions, partial elevations, and depres- 
sions of the strata, the earth would have remained a solitary 
desert, fitted only for the abode of reptiles and amphibious 
animals. Or, admitting that some patches of land might 
have continued permanently dry, the beauty of the earth’s 
surface would have been lost in one uninteresting plain, un- 
diversified with mountains, hills, or valleys; and the mineral 
treasures, necessary for the convenience of man in civilized 
life, would have been placed below the reach of practicable 
research. ‘To any person who admits the doctrine of final 
causes, the present condition of the strata affords convincing 
proofs, not of the wrathful vengeance of the Deity, but of 
his wisdom and benevolence, in preparing the surface of our 
planet to supply the wants and gratify the various instincts 
of its numerous inhabitants. Little more than a century has 
passed since some German writer undertook to defend the 
moral character of the Deity for making mountains, which 
he supposed were useless excrescences, like warts on the human 
face; and we do not think that Mr. Gisborne has evinced 
more wisdom in this part of his argument, because the facts are 
in direct opposition to the conclusions which he wishes to 
establish. In saying this, we shall be borne out by the con- 
current testimony of every geologist of the present day who 
is practically acquainted with the actual condition of the 
strata, whatever may be his theological creed. Mr. Gis- 
borne appears to have taken his opinions on geological phzeno- 
mena, not from an examination of nature, but principally 
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from the writings of Kirwan and De Luc; who were theo- 
retical geologists, and almost entirely unacquainted with the 
order of succession of the upper strata; or with the organic 
remains by which they are characterized. Indeed, Mr. Kir- 
wan was so much of a cabinet-philosopher, that he seems 
scarcely ever to have examined a rock in situ; and of the 
geology of the interesting country surrounding the place of 
us residence, (Dublin,) he was profoundly ignorant. 

Mr. Gisborne’s second position, that the fractures and dislo- 
cations of the strata which may be traced in almost every part of 
the globe were caused by the ‘ penal deluge,’ or what is more 
commonly called Noah’s flood, appears to rest on no firmer 
ground than the preceding; since the most direct evidence, 
that the naturé of the subject can afford, exists to shew that 
those mighty convulsions which raised our present continents 
from the sea, or which changed the bed of the ocean and laid 
them dry, took place before the creation of man, and the pre- 
sent existing species of land-animals. Moreover, the marine- 
remains yet observable in the strata, on the summits of the 
highest mountains, were not brought there by a sudden inun- 
dation, but the animals lived and perished in the situations in 
which their remains now occur. To make this fact better 
understood, let us suppose a series of volumes, laid over each 
other, to represent the different rock-formations of the outer 
part of the globe; that each volume is filled with plates or 
drawings of different genera and species of marine-ani- 
mals, or of certain aquatic vegetables, which drawings may 
represent the different strata in each formation: that each 
plate were to contain distinct species of animals, not to be 
found in the other volumes, and the volume including the 
plates of vegetables to contain no plates of any species of 
marine animals; that the under volume was filled exclusively 
with the remains of certain zoophytes and shell-fish, while 
the middle volumes contained plates of vertebrated animals, or 
such as have a brain and spinal marrow ; and that only in the. 
very uppermost volume and in the topmost leaves the plates 
of terrestrial quadrupeds occurred ; — supposing, we say, such 
an arrangement, we shall have no unapt representation of the ac- 
tual condition of the strata. Now the facts which we have stated 
prove that the strata were formed in succession at different 
periods; that each stratum, in which animal remains are dis- . 
covered, was once the uppermost covering of the globe ; and 
that the animals, of which the remains are there imbedded, 
lived and perished where they are now found. ‘The different 

enera and species are not heaped together in confusion, as 


they would have been if they had been brought into their 
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present situations by a deluge. Certain species frequently 
occur exclusively in a stratum, throughout an extent of 
many hundred square miles, without any intermixture with the 
fossil species that are found in the strata above, or below ; and 
the strata containing vegetable remains scarcely ever disclose 
any marine shells, though the latter abound in the strata be- 
neath them. 

It is farther to be observed that no fossil-remains of vivi- 
parous land-animals appear, except in alluvial soil, or in the 
very uppermost covering of the globe; and, lastly, neither in 
the under nor in the upper strata, nor in antient alluvial 
ground, have the remains of the human species been hitherto 
discovered.* |The lower rock-formations, containing zoo- 
phytes and shell-fish, are sometimes pushed up, and form the 
summits of lofty mountains: but the marine organic remains 
which they contain are of an origin long antecedent to the 
alluvial soil, or the upper strata. These facts prove that the 
changes, to which Mr. Gisborne refers, were prior to the 
création of man, and therefore could not be produced by the 
indignation of the Deity for the moral transgression of oyr 
species. The proofs of the ‘ penal deluge,’ if they are to be 
sought in geology, may with greater probability be found in 
changes of a more recent date; in the marine shells which 
cover the surface of the plains in many parts of Asia; in the 
assemblage of the bones of carnivorous animals in the caverns 
of Germany; and in other phenomena which indicate that 
our present continents have suddenly been covered by the 
ocean at no very remote period. In our account of the suc- 
cession of animal-remains in the strata, we shall, as in the 
former instance, be supported by every geologist of the pre- 
sent day who is practically acquainted with the subject. 

It is a highly interesting fact that few if any of the fossil- 
animals, whether marine or terrestrial, are similar to existing 
species; even the fossil-Elephant, of which the remains occur 
so abundantly in Europe, belonged to a species now extinct: 
one of them, discovered imbedded in ice, having had a coat 
of thick hair, and a mane; and the general osteology, and 
the structure of the teeth, differ from that of living elephants. 
The total absence of fossil human remains offers a farther 
proof that, when these great revolutions took place, man was 
not a tenant of the globe. The successive epochs, called by 





* The human skeleton from Guadaloupe, now at the British 
Museum, is embedded in calcareous sand, recently agglutinated. 


A similar formation of sand-stone from loose sand exists on the 


north coast of Cornwall, near Padstow. 
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Moses days, appear to have been changes or revolutions by 
which the earth was progressively advancing to a state suited 
for more perfect orders of animals, and lastly for man; and 
that these epochs could not mean, literally, periods of twenty- 
four hours, is obvious from the circumstance that they are 
mentioned previously to the creation of the sun. In the In- 
stitutes of Menu, translated by Sir William Jones, the account 
of the creation is given in nearly the same manner as-in the 
first chapter of Genesis, with this remarkable exception; that 
the word time is substituted for day, thus; ‘ The first ¢7me, 
God said, Let there be light,” &c. With this change, the 
account corresponds with existing phenomena; and we can 
see no more reason why the word day should be taken lite- 
rally, than the words hands, eyes, or ears, when applied to the 
Supreme Being by the same writer. As the utmost efforts 
of the Inquisition could not stop the motion of the earth in 
the fifteenth century, so neither can the prayers or the frowns 
of bigots, in the present day, remove the remains of extinct 
species and genera of animals from the strata in which they 
are separately imbedded; nor can they prevent the mind from 
drawing certain inferences from the data which these facts 
offer to our notice. It is, then, unwise to press for a literal 
interpretation of certain words, when another may be given 
that is more accordant with the legitimate deductions from 
existing pheenomena. 

That Mr. Gisborne has completely failed in establishing 
the two leading positions in his ¢ Natural Theology,’ we are 
compelled to assert; and this failure arises, we conceive, from 
inattention to the maxim of a celebrated dignitary in the 
church. It is not, indeed, one of those maxims that require 
any very extraordinary vigour of intellect to discover, and -it 
might readily have been promulgated without the aid of Dean 
Swift: but, as it appears in this instance entirely to have 
escaped Mr. Gisborne’s notice, it may be proper to quote it. 
«* A man,” says Swift, ‘ will always write a better book if he 
happen to be so lucky as to know something of his subject.” 
We feel the fullest conviction that Mr. G. has too high a 
value for truth to defend any doctrine by a wilful misrepre- 
sentation of facts: but, had he possessed a due knowlege of 
geology,.he must have been aware that the marine organic 
remains, or what he calls the reliques of the oeean, which 
occur on the summits of mountains, are not piled up as he 
svpeesesy by a deluge, but are firmly imbedded in strata of 
solid lime-stone, that have once formed the bed of the ocean ; 
and that the same strata, containing the same remains, are vi- 
sible in other situations many hundred yards below the surface, 
covered by other beds, which cantain remains of very different 
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species of animals. We have not, moreover, any reason to 
believe that the elephants, of which the remains are found in 
Europe, were (as he states) brought from India by a deluge, 
because no elephants of the same species are now existing in 
India or elsewhere. 

Mr. Gisborne delivers, at length, his opinion that the devas- 
tations occasioned by earthquakes and volcanoes are indi- 
cations that man is in a state of transgression, and has lost the 
original favour of the Creator. He farther traces proofs of the 
fall of man in the position of beds of coal and metallic veins. 
On this subject, he gives one chapter, which he calls ‘ Con- 
clusions reducible from the Nature and Position of the Mineral 
Contents of the Earth.’ Here, abandoning his argument 
that the present world was torn to pieces at the deluge for the 
transgression of man, he supposes that mineral veins were 
placed in their actual position at the creation, from the fore- 
knowlege which the Creator had that man would fall into a 
state of transgression.* The remaining part of the volume 
contains arguments chiefly of a moral nature, to prove that 
man: is in a state of probation and suffering. The author 
appears to have taken the same ground with Butler in his 
«¢ Analogy,” and this part of the work may be read with edi- 
fication by Christians of every denomination. 

On the whole, we cannot but deem Mr. Gisborne a most 
injudicious advocate for the great truths of natural theology ; 
for we fear it will prove that few works have emanated from 
any English divine, which will give more satisfaction to the 
opponents of both natural and revealed religion than the pre- 
sent volume. Nothing has a more powerful tendency to indis- 
pose the mind for the reception of any doctrine, however true 
or important, than to see it defended by arguments founded on 
erroneous data. We regard the conclusions of natural theo- 
logy, when legitimately deduced from existing phsenomena, as 
the most valuable truths which the human mind is capable of 
attaining by its own efforts; appealing as they do to the senses, 
to the understanding, and to the best affections of our nature. 
We have often regretted, therefore, that greater attention is 
not paid to the developement of these truths in the early in- 
struction of youth, since they are of a description to be com- 
prehended by young persons, when clearly stated and confirmed 
by the observation of facts; and, by these means, we should 
be more likely to lay the foundation of rational piety, than by 
loading their memories with dogmas which at that period of 


* The present position of the strata of coal and of metallic veins 
is, in many instances, obviously the result of the great fractures and 


convulsions which Mr. Gisborne supposes to have taken place at the 
deluge. , , 
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life must be utterly incomprehensible. With these feelings, 
we lament that so worthy a man and so respectable a writer, 
as the author of the present volume, should have published a 
work which, we think, will never make one convert to Chris-~ 
tianity, though it may prejudice some minds against the truths 


of our religion as they are derived both from nature and from 
Revelation. 





Art. XII. Brutus; or the Fall of Tarquin. An Historical 
Tragedy, in Five Acts. By John Howard Payne. — First repre- 
sented at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Senatiaee 3. 1818. 
8vo. 38. Rodwell, &c. 

VERY school-boy is acquainted with the impressive history 

~ of Lucius Junius Brutus; and, in the present age of 
education, every young female of a respectable station in 
ery may be supposed to be equally familiar with it. In 
attending, therefore, to a composition founded on the. events 
of his life, we cannot be required to introduce any detail of 
them for the purpose of recalling them to the minds of our 
readers. ‘They will feel that the two grand incidents, the 
bursting forth of his concealed talents and his smothered re- 
venge on the occasion of Lucretia’s death, and the manifest- 
ation of his truly Roman virtue and self-controul in the 
condemnation of his rebellious sons, must in course be made 
the basis of any drama which is formed on this portion of 
the Roman annals; and they will also perceive that the out- 

rage on the incomparable Lucretia should be depicted with a 

delicate pencil, to fit it for being ‘ bodied forth” in scenic 

representation. 

All * play-goers” will at once be aware of the adaptation 
of the character and career of Junius Brutus to the talents 
of the great tragic actor of the present day, Mr. Kean; and 


they will perhaps agree with us in thinking that much, very | 


much, of the success of any play now brought forwards on 
this subject will be referable to his commanding powers: as 
their absence, consequently, may be deemed one cause of the 
failure of former attempts of this kind. With all the in- 
terest that belongs to the fate of Lucretia, the incident out 
of which her death arose has unfortunately no novelty either 
in real or in dramatic occurrence, while (as we have just in- 
timated) it is by no means free from difficulties and objec- 
tions as a stage-event ;— and the heroic conduct of Brutus, 
in his inexorable devotion of his sons, has in all ages been 
the object of varying opinion. Indeed, without adverting 
to the softer feelings ofa woman’s mind, no man, possessing 
the common sensations of his nature, can view a parent 
dooming his own progeny to death, when it was completely in 
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his power to save them, and when his merciful decision was 
even demanded by his appalled countrymen, without finding 
that nature revolt at the act, even while he acknowleges 
the rectitude of the judge and extols the integrity of the 
patriot. It requires, therefore, we think, the extraordinary 
sway of Mr. Kean over an audience to make that audience 
permanently gratified by such a drama; at the same time that 
their continued crowding to its representation may, perhaps, 
be urged as a proof of the strong mind of the British 
public of the present day: since, while they participate in 
the agonies of the father, they must feel that they are equally 
paying full tribute to the victory of the hero. ‘The intro- 
duction of this play, and their reception of it, remind us of 
the masterly and concise delineation of the story of Brutus, 
which Virgil has drawn in his Afneis: (vi. 817.) 


“ Vis et Turquinios reges, animamque superbam 
Ultoris Bruti, fascesque videre receptos ? 
Consulis imperium hic primus, sevasque secures 
Accipiet : natosque pater, nova bella moventes, 
Ad ponam pulchra pro libertate vocabit, 
Infelix : utcunque ferent ea facta minores, 
VINCET AMOR PATRIZ, LAUDUMQUE IMMENSA CUPIDO.” * 


Mr. Payne observes, in his preface, that seven plays on this 
subject are already before the public: but ‘ only two have 
been thought capable of representation, and those two did not 
long retain possession of the stage.’ He adds: ‘ in the pre- 
sent play, I have had no hesitation in adopting the conceptions 
and language of my predecessors, wherever they seemed likely 
to strengthen the plan which [ had prescribed.’ This-is a 
very comprehensive though a very indefinite acknowlegement ; 
and we have seen a number of letters on the subject in a news- 
paper, in which Mr. Payne is positively charged with having 
most extensively copied from a posthumous play of Mr. Cum- 





-_—_—__-— — 


* « Wilt thou behold the Tarquin kings? or view 
Brutus, to vengeance and to freedom true ? 
Who, Rome’s first consul, in his awful hand 
Shall bear the fasces of the new command. 
Nor bear in vain: for as the sons conspire 
To make new wars, the justice of the sire 
Shall strike their crime, and stern in freedom’s cause 
With filial blood atene the offended laws. 
Unhappy! but howe’er succeeding days 
May give the deed to censure or to praise, 
Yet shall it be transcendency of soul : 


His country’s love, and glory’s strong controu!.” Symmons. 


berland. 
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berland. We have not that play at hand to institute for our- 
selves a minute comparison: nor shall we enter into.the various 
allegations and answers contained in that news-paper contro- 
versy. Enough remains established there, and enough is told 
in Mr. Payne’s own admission, to shew that his play is not to 
be viewed as an original composition, independently of its 
ready-made plot and incidents; and even the inequality of its 
language shews its miscellaneous origin. “We are not altogether 
disposed to concede to him the point which he subsequently as- 
serts, that * no assistance of other writers can be available 
without an effort almost, if not altogether, as laborious as ori- 
ginal composition :’—for even an improvement (granting that it 
ts an improvement) must extend to such a degree of alteration 
as to become almost a new creation, before it can claim the merit 
due to a new creation. We will grant, however, that Mr. P. 
has evinced a degree of judgment, dramatic conception, and 
power of poetic expression, which is certainly creditable to 
him; and he seems to have designed his tragedy for Mr. Kean 
with undeviating attention: for Brutus is every where and 
every thing, and the rest of the characters are comparatively 
insignificant. Even Collatinus, the husband of Lucretia, in- 
sufficiently commands our respect and our pity. So far, how- 
ever, this is all zx keeping : Brutus is the intended hero of the 
piece; and he maintains undivided pre-eminence throughout. 

With regard to incidents, the writer has followed the re- 
ceived records of history in all essential particulars: but he 
has introduced only one of the sons of Brutus, viz. Titus ; 
and he has made that son’s desertion of his father to originate 
rather in his unconquerable love for Tarquinia, daughter of 
the tyrant, and in their mutually plighted faith, than in the 
difference of political feeling. ‘The tragic fate of Lucretia is 
properly represented with comparative brevity, as leading to 
still more important events; and the difficulty of depicting 
it is, on the whole, managed with dexterity. 

In the third act, Brutus is seen, farther evelving his long 
disguised character and views: 


‘ The Capitol. Equestrian Statue of Tarquinius SuPERBUS. 
Night. Thunder and Lightning. 


‘ Enter Brutus. 


‘ Br. (alone) Slumber forsakes me, and I court the horrors 
Which night and tempest swell on every side. 
Launch forth thy thunders, capitolian Jove ! 
Put fire into the languid souls of men, 
Let loose thy ministers of wrath amongst them 
And crush the vile oppressor! Strike him down, 
Ye lightnings! Lay his trophies in the dust ! 


( Storm encreases) 
Ha! 
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Ha! this is well !— flash, ye blue forked fires ! 
Loud-bursting thunders, roar! and tremble, Earth ! 
A violent crash of thunder, and the statue of Tarquin, struck 
by a flash, is shatter’d to meces. 
What ! fallen at last, proud idol! struck to earth! 
I thank you, gods! I thank you! When you point 
Your shafts at human pride, it is not chance, 
’Tis wisdom levels the commission’d blow. 
But I —a thing of no account —a slave — 
{ to your forked lightniigs bare my bosom 
In vain — for what’s a slave ? a dastard slave ? 
A fool, a Brutus ? (Storm encreases.) Hark! the storm rides on! 
The scolding winds drive through the clattering rain, 
And loudly screams the haggard witch of night. 
Strange hopes possess my soul. My thoughts grow wild, 
Engender with the scene, and pant for action. 
With your leave, majesty, 1’ll sit beside you. 


( Sits on a fragment of the statue.) 
Oh, for a cause! A cause, ye mighty gods!’ 


Shortly afterward, this cause, this irresistible stimulus, is 
furnished by the entrance and the avowed crime of Sextus 
Tarquinius. Brutus then bursts forth; bids Sextus tremble at 
the omen of his father’s statue, ‘ unhors’d and headless ;’ and 
departs, exclaiming, 


‘ The blow is struck. 
To the moon, folly! Vengeance, I embrace thee !’ 





Act V. ‘Titus and Tarquinia have been brought in as 
prisoners, and the latter pleads for the former as having been 
actuated by gratitude and love. 


‘ I preserv’d his life — 
Who shall condemn him for protecting mine ? 
‘ Br. We try the crime; the motive, Heaven will judge. 
My honour he hath stabb’d — I pardon that. 
He hath done more — he hath betray’d his country. 
That is a crime which every honest heart 
That beats for freedom, every Roman feels, 
And the full stream of Justice must have way. 
‘ Tar. Because thy soul was never sway’d by love, 
Canst thou not credit what his bosom felt ? 
‘ Br. I can believe that beauty such as thine 
May spread a thousand fascinating snares 
To lure the wavering and confound the weak ; 
But what is honour, which a sigh can shake ? 
What is his virtue, whom a tear can melt ? 
Truth, — valour, — justice, —- constancy of soul, — 
These are the attributes of manly natures : — 
Be woman e’er so beauteous, man was made 
For nobler uses than to be her slave.’ 


The 


. 
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The last sad scene is that in which the dramatist should in 
course concentrate all his powers. Our readers shall see 
how well Mr. Payne has here exerted himself: those who 
have also witnessed Mr. Kean’s almost wonderful acting in it 
will, perhaps, think that he cannot be exceeded; and they 
will consequently be led to pass even a more favourable 
judgment on the poet, than those will award who merely 
peruse the printed passages : 


‘ Exterior of the Temple of Mars. Senators, Citizens, CoLLATI- 
nus, Lucretius, discovered. At the left of the Stage a Tribunal, 
with a Consular Chair upon it. Brutus enters, followed by Va- 
LERIuS ; —he bows as he passes, and ascends the Tribunal. 


‘ Br. Romans, the blood which hath been shed this day 
Math been shed wisely. Traitors who conspire 
Against mature societies, may urge 
Their acts as bold and daring ; and tho’ villains, 
Yet they are manly villains — But to stab 
The cradled innocent, as these have done, — 
To strike their country in the mother-pangs 
Of struggling child-birth, and direct the dagger 
To freedom’s infant throat, — is a deed so black, 
That my foil’d tongue refuses it a name. [A pause. 
There is one criminal still left for judgment. 
Let him approach. 

Titus 2s brought in by the Licrors, with their axes turned 

edgeways towards him. 
Pris — on—er — 
The voice of Brutus falters and is choaked, and he exclaims 
with violent emotion, 
Romans ! forgive this agony of grief — 
My heart is bursting — Nature must have way — 
I will perform all that a Roman should — 
I cannot feel less than a father ought ! 

He becomes more calm. Gives a signal to the Lictors to fall 
back, and advances from the Judgment-seat to the front of 
the Stage, on a line with his Son. 

Well, Titus, speak — how is it with thee now ? 
Tell me, my son, art thou prepar’d to die ? 
‘ Ti. Father, I call the powers of heaven to witness 
Titus dares die, if so you have decreed. 
The gods will have it so. 
‘ Br. They will, my Titus: 
Nor heav’n; nor earth, can have it otherwise. 
The violated genius of thy country 
Rears its sad head and passes sentence on thee ! 
It seems as if thy fate were pre-ordain’d 
To fix the reeling spirits of the people, 
And settle the loose liberty of Rome. 
’Tis fix’d ; — oh, therefore, let not fancy cheat thee: 
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So fix’d thy death, that ’tis not in the power 
Of mortal man to save thee from the axe. 
‘ Ti. The axe! — Oh heaven! — Then must I fall so basely ? 
What, shall I perish like a common felon ? 
‘ Br. How else do traitors suffer? — Nay, Titus, more — 
I must myself ascend yon sad tribunal, 
And there behold thee meet this shame of death, — 
With all thy — and all thy youth upon thee, — 
See thy head taken by the common axe, — 
All, if the gods can hold me to my purpose, — 
Without a groan, without one pitying tear. 
‘ Ti. Die like a felon? — Ha! a common felon! — 
But I deserve it all: — Yet here I fail: — 
This ignominy quite unmans me! 
Oh, Brutus, Brutus! Must I call you father, 
Yet have no token of your tenderness, 
No sign of mercy? Not even leave to fall 
As noble Romans fall, by my own sword ? 
Father, why should you make my heart suspect 
That all your late compassion was dissembled ? 
How can I think that you did ever love me? 
‘ Br. Think that I love thee by my present passion, 
By these unmanly tears, these earthquakes here, 
These sighs that strain the very strings of life, — 
Let these convince you that no other cause 
Could force a father thus to wrong his nature. 
‘ Ti. Oh, hold, thou violated majesty ! 
I now submit with calmness to my fate. 
Come forth, ye executioners of justice — 
Come, take my life, — and give it to my country ! 
‘ Br. Embrace thy wretched father. May the gods 
Arm thee with patience in this awful hour! 
The sov’reign magistrate of injur’d Rome 
Bound by his high authority, condemns 
A crime, thy father’s bleeding heart forgives. 
Go — meet thy death with a more manly courage 
Than grief now suffers me to shew in parting, 
And, while she punishes, let Rome admire thee ! 
No more. Farewell! Eternally farewell! — 
‘7i. Oh, Brutus! Oh, my father! — 
‘ Br. What would’st thou say, my son ? 
‘ Ti. Wilt thou forgive me? — Don’t forget Tarquinia 
When I shall be no more. 
‘ Br. Leave her to my care. 
‘ Ti. Farewell, for ever! 
‘ Br. For ever. [ Bratus re-ascends the Tribunal. 
Lictors, attend! conduct your prisoner forth ! 
‘ Val. (Rapidly and anxiously.) Whither ! 
All the characters bend forward in great anmety. 
‘ Br. To death! —( All start.) When you do reach the spot 
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My hand shall wave, your signal for the act, 
Then let the trumpet’s sound proclaim it done ! 
Titus is conducted out by the Lictors. A dead march, — 
which gradually dies away as it becomes more distant. 


Brutus remains seated in a melancholy posture on the - 
Tribunal. 


Poor youth! Thy pilgrimage is at an end ! 

A few sad steps have brought thee to the brink 
Of that tremendous precipice, whose depth 

No thought of man can fathom. Justice now 
Demands her victim! A little moment, 

And I am childless. — One effort, and ’tis past ! — 

He rises and waves his hand, convulsed with agitation, then 
drops on his seat and shrouds his face with his toga. Three 
sounds of the trumpet are heard instantly. All the characters 
assume attitudes of deep misery.— BRuTUS starts up wildly, 
descends to the front in extreme agitation, looks out on the 
side by which Titus departed, for an instant, then, with an 
hysterical burst, exclaims, 

Justice is satisfied, and Rome is free! 
[Brutus falls. The characters groupe around him.’ 


Besides the attractions of Mr. Kean, this drama is repre- 
sented with extraordinary advantages derived from scenery, 
shew, and processions. In its shape as a pamphlet, on the 
contrary, it is deformed even by inaccurate printing. 
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TRAVELS. 


Art. 13. A Walk through Switzerland in September 1816. Crown 
8vo. pp. 242. 8s. Boards. Hookham. 1818. 

We have here the narrative of a pedestrian excursion through 
Swisserland, commencing by the usual entrance from Franche 
Comté to the central part of the republic near Neufchatel, con- 
tinued by Lausanne and Bex, along the banks of the Rhone, be- 
yond the lake of Geneva, and ending by the new road over the 
— to Piedmont. It is therefore a survey not of Swisser- 
land generally, but of a very interesting portion of its interior ; 
and it would have proved a very pleasant travelling sketch, had not 
the author an unlucky propensity to high-flown description, and 
to a sentimental cast evidently derived from the writings of Rous- 
seau. We have no objection to an occasional effusion, when 
prompted by the grandeur of the surrounding scenery; and we 
beg leave to point out the passage, (pp. 215, 216.) describing the 
transition from the gloomy vale of Gondo to the luxuriant plains of 
Piedmont, as a favourable specimen of the author’s powers: — 
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the reader cannot fail to find his ardour for such appeals to the 
imagination cooled by their incessant recurrence, and by the 
reiterated introduction of exaggerated phrases. The region of 
frost is well known to be unfavourable to vegetation, but what 
writer of taste ever thought before of terming it (p. 180.) a 
‘ poisonous atmosphere ;’? or of calling (p. 192.) an avalanche by 
the vulgar term of ‘lavange’? The book has neither index nor 
table of contents : but this defect is in some measure remedied by 
two small maps, which point out very clearly the track followed 
by the author and his companions. The prominent topics are 
(p. 60.) the vast salt mines of Bex, situated at some distance from 
the influx of the Rhone into the lake of Geneva; and (p. 176.) the 
description of that vast undertaking, the new road over the Alps 
by the Simplon, made by order of Bonaparte, not so much with 
the view of promoting the comfort or commercial industry of the 
inhabitants, as to afford the means of conveying the baggage and 
artillery of an army from France to Italy. — On the whole, this is 
an elegant little sketch, and would scarcely have been exposed 
to critical animadversion if the author were less ambitious in his 
descriptions and less vehement in his admiration of Rousseau. 


Art. 14. History of a Six Weeks’ Tour through a Part of France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland: with Lathes descriptive of 
a Sail round the Lake of Geneva, and of the Glaciers of 
Chamouni. Crown 8vo. pp.183. 5s. Boards. Hookham. 
The late influx of our countrymen to the Continent has not, if 
we may judge either from private or from public sources of intelli- 
gence, tended to raise our national character in the’estimation of 
our neighbours, as far at least as it regards either extent of ex- 
penditure or steadiness in the prosecution of a given plan. The 
dashing milords of the last age are now succeeded by a host of 
voturiers, who expatriate themselves for the sake of economy; 
or by a migratory tribe who are accused of never being satisfied 
with the spot on which they happen to reside. Of the truth of 
the latter charges, a curious example is given in this little volume, 
on the evidence of the parties themselves ; who left England in 
weather by no means suited to travelling, passed at Paris an in- 
terval by much too short to inspect its monuments or curiosities, 
and were no sooner settled in Swisserland than they found it*ne- 
cessary to return to England, in quest of funds to enable them to 
make a second continental excursion. The most interesting part 
of the narrative occurs when, their travelling stock being reduced 
to 3ol., they contrived a plan of returning to England chiefly by 
water from the canton of Lucerne, in the interior of Swisserland, a - 
distance of more than 800 miles. This scheme they were enabled 
to effect by contenting themselves with water-conveyance first by 
the Reuss and afterward by the Rhine, the latter bringing them 
all the way to Cologne. Proceeding hence to Cleves, they con- 
tinued to travel by land to Rotterdam, and embarked for England, 
after a hurried journey of only six weeks. 
The latter half of this little volume contains an account of a 
second tour less aukwardly managed; the travellers having pro- 
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ceeded through Paris to Geneva, and having resided long enough 
in, that neighbourhood to view the vicinity of Mont Blanc, with 
the abrupt and mountainous banks of the lake in the direction of 
Evian and Meillerie: as well as the influx of the Rhone, which is 
here a turbid stream, but beautifully transparent on leaving the 
lake. This sketch, short as it is, appears as the composition of 
three writers ; a lady being the author of the first and larger part, 
and her husband figuring in the second tour; while a travelling 
companion contributes a couple of epistles, and concludes by a 
poetical essay on Mont Blanc, which will scarcely rank him with 
the Scotts and Byrons of the age. 

Art.15.° Letters during a Tour through some Parts of France, 

Savoy, Switzerland, Germany, and the Netherlands, in the 
_ Summer of 1817. By Thomas Raffles, A.M. 12mo. pp. 348. 

47s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1818. 

This is a narrative of wider compass and more detail than the 
preceding: containing an account of Paris and of the journey by 
way of Burgundy to Geneva, followed by a description of the Palais, 
of the route from Lausanne to Berne and Bale, and finally of 
Strasburg, Mentz, Coblentz, and Liege. Mr. R. is a true Eng- 
lishman, determined to give a resolute preference to the customs 
of his own country over those of our continental neighbours ; and 
considering our inferiority in point of magnificent edifices and 
sublime scenery as more than compensated by our comforts, 
our regular habits, and, above all, our more serious impres- 
sions of religion. His tour was performed in 1817, in company. 
with his respectable relative, Sir T. Raffles, who is known to the 
public by his work on Java; and whose rank secured to his com- 
panions a ready access to all that claimed their inspection in the 
different places through which they passed. Dieppe, Rouen, Geneva, 
Lausanne, Berne, and Frankfort, are all described with consider- 
able minuteness, though by no means with sufficient accuracy :. the 
town-library of Rouen being at least tripled in size when said to 
contain 70,000 volumes; and Frankfort being by no means inti- 
tled to the epithet of ‘the chief commercial city of the Continent, 
to which merchants from all parts of Europe and Asia send agents 
to transact business at its annual fair.” We must condemn also 
the high-flown language in which Mr. R. anathematizes the Palais 
Royal, not as unmerited by that abyss of corruption, but as un- 
suitable to the plain and unadorned style of a travelling journal ; 
~~ the style which would best accord with the author’s profession 
of diffidence in his prefatory notice. 

We would tecommend, if the book should come to a second 
edition, the correction of sundry typographical errors; such as 
(p- 24.) Nantes for Mantes ; Rigney for Rosni, &c.; also of various 
mistakes, such as (p.g.) Rome for Naples, which cannot in due 
conscience be laid to the charge of the printer. One of the most 
interesting passages is the account of the ascent to Montanvert in 
the vicinity of Mont Blanc. 
Art. 16. The Traveller’s Guide down the Rhine: exhibiting the 


Course of that River from Schaffhausen to Holland, and de- 
scribing 
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scribing the Moselle from Coblentz to Treves. With an Ac- 

count of the Cities, Towns, Villages, Prospects, &c. in theif 

Vicinity, and of the Places where there are Mineral Springs ; 

together with a Description of the various Routes, Modes of 

Conveyance, Inns, Coins, &c. By A. Schreiber, Historio- 

grapher to the Grand Duke of Baden. With a Map of the 

Rhine from Schaffhausen to Wesel; and of the Moselle from 

Coblentz to Treves. 12mo. pp.40o. 8s. bound. Leigh. 

1818. 

Much more matter is contained in this closely printed volume 
than most works of the kind afford, it being written with all the 
minuteness and accuracy of the German school. The author be- 
gins from the frontier of Swisserland, and describes every town, 
or even remarkable village, on both sides of the river all the way 
to Cologne and Cleves; enumerating not only the principal build- 
ings of each town, such as castles, churches, theatres, and hospi- 
tals, but specifying also the inns, public schools, baths, — in 
short, every thing worth the notice of an inquisitive traveller. 
With this overflow of local minutie, the book is fitted not for a 
continued perusal, but, like our Paterson and Carey, for an oc- 
casional reference when a person is desirous of information about 
a particular place. Towards the close is given a list of post-roads 
in the interior of Germany, viz. from Frankfort to Leipsic ; 
from Augsburg to Vienna; from Dresden to Berlin, &c. ; and to 
the whole is added an index of names, which makes the work 
serve the purpose of a local gazetteer. 


Art.17. <A Picturesque Tour through France, Switzerland, on the 
Banks of the Rhine, and through Part of the Netherlands: in the 
Year 1816. 8vo. pp. 394. 12s. Boards. Mawman. 

The ground already trodden by so many of our travellers is here 
again traversed without much deviation, except in Dauphiné and 

Provence; where the writer proceeded more to the southward 

than the usual route, and presents his reader with accounts of 

Nimes, Marseilles, and Grenoble. Marseilles is, with the exception 

of Paris, the finest city in France, and much superior to Lyons: 

the streets every where, except in the old town, are regular and 
wide; and the surrounding country is populous and _ pleasant. 

Compared with Liverpool, Marseilles is in point of building much 

superior: but it falls far below the British sea-port in commercial 

activity, although possessed of nearly all the French trade to the 

Levant, and exhibiting along its streets and quays a curious mix- 

ture of Frencli, Italians, Turks, Greeks, and Jews. Unluckily, 

most of the streets run in direct lines from north to south, and are 
thus more exposed to the intensity of the meridian.sun than if they 
had extended from east towest. A more gratifying peculiarity of 
this town, as well as of Nimes and Orange, is the preservation of 

Roman architecture in many of the door-ways and ornamental de- 

corations; the brick-work being to all appearance two thousand 

years old. Even the common earthen utensils of the inhabitants, 
particularly in the villages, seem formed after the model of those 
of the antient Romans; and the French spoken in this southern 

province partakes evidently of the melodious sound of om * 
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The other parts of this volume are composed of an itinerary 
through France, a description of Swisserland, and a journey down 
the Rhine. Under the head of Paris is a long account of the 
chefs-d'ceuvre of painting and statuary; such as the Apollo Bel- 
videre, the Transfiguration by Raphael, &c. ; all of which the au- 
thor had an opportunity of seeing in a previous tour. He does 
not, like the majority of travellers, adopt the epistolary form: but 
he assures his reader that his notes were taken on the spot, or at 
the end of each stage, in order that one series of imagery might 
not be suffered to obliterate another. We have remarked several 
errors, such as (p.g.) the imaginary capture of a French king at 
the battle of Crecy: but on the whole the book is well written ; 
and it may be said of it, as of other works of greater claim to re- 
pute, that, had it come earlier, it could not have failed to gain 
the attention of the public. 


Art. 18. Letters after a Tour through some Parts of France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany, in 1816: with incidental Reflections 
on some Topics connected with Religion. By John Sheppard. 
8vo. pp. 372. gs. Boards. Hamilton. 

Although the course pursued in this tour embraced France, 
Swisserland, and the banks of the Rhine, it differed from the more 
usual track in comprehending a passage to Piedmont over Mount 
Cenis, and a visit to Genoa and Milan. Bonaparte, among other 
improvements for military purposes, made, about the year 1809, a 
road practicable for carriages by Mount Cenis; over which tra- 
vellers had till then been conveyed in a sort of sedan-chair, borne 
by porters. The former road, or rather path, was considerably 
shorter, passing directly to the high part of the mountain, and de- 
scending through the defiles on the side of Piedmont; the new 
course is a zig-zag, laid out on a large scale, for the purpose of 
making both the ascent and the descent so gradual as to be accessible 
by carriages. Here, as at the Simplon and St. Gothard, the chief 
danger to the traveller is in Spring; when the great masses of snow 
and ice begin to be loosened, and are propelled by the occurrence 
even of a noise, or other slight cause, with great rapidity over the 
sides of the mountain. It sometimes happens (p. 46.) that a com- 
pany of travellers may be borne down in the snowy mass, and 
— without material injury either to themselves or their 

orses. 

On returning northwards from Lombardy, the author and his 
companions took the new road by the Simplon, leading from Domo 
D’Ossola in Piedmont across the Alpine range to Brieg in Swisser- 
land ; a distance of somewhat more than 40 miles, which may be 
ae in 10 or 12 hours with changes of horses, or in 15 


‘hours with the same, allowing them an interval of rest. In his . 


farther progress north, this traveller visited at Yverdun the school 


of the well known Pestalozzi, and found the number of pupils con- - 


siderable ; many of them from distant parts of Europe, and some 
even from America. The system has an affinity to those of Bell 


and Lancaster, but extends to the higher branches of education. 


Of its success with regard to the modern languages, the present 
author 
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author had the most satisfactory proof in an examination of the 
scholars. The instruction of the deaf and dumb, for which also a 
school is established at Yverdun, seems as successfully conducted 
as in London or Edinburgh. From this place, the tourist pro- 
ceeded to Lucerne, Zurich, Stutgard, and Frankfort; ending the 
report of his peregrinations at Cologne and Aix la Chapelle.. Fhe 
substance of the book was taken from real letters, but the whole 
was put together after the completion of the tour; which admits 
of an occasional reference to printed works. 


Art.19. Observations made during a Tour in 1816 and 1817 through 
that Part of the Netherlands which comprizes Ostend, Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels, Malines, and Antwerp; with Remarks on the 
Works of Art in Carving, Painting, and Sculpture; and Enquiries 
into the present State of Agriculture, Political Economy, Lite- 
rature, the Arts, Laws, Government, and Religion. To which 
are added from the most authentic Information several original 
Anecdotes relative to the Battle of Waterloo, and the humane 
Conduct of the Inhabitants of the City of Brussels on that oc- 
casion. In a Series of Letters; by Henry Smithers, Lecturer 
on Historical Geography, and Author of “ Affection,” a Poem. 
8vo. pp.270. 78. Boards. Printed at Brussels; and sold in 
London by Lackington and Co. 

A title of such extraordinary length is hardly calculated to ex- 
cite a favourable impression ; and it must be admitted that Mr. S., 
malgré his capacity of lecturer, is no luminary in literary com- 
position. His book contains descriptions of the six towns men- 
tioned in the title, but no notice of other places in the kingdom, 
such as Louvain and Liege, or of the kindred provinces of Holland 
and Zealand. Of this omission, we are not much disposed to 
complain: but too great space is given to the early history of 
Belgium, to which it is impossible to do justice in the limits of so 
small a volume. A more interesting passage is the one appropri- 
ated (p. 100.) to the account of the existing constitution of the 
Netherlands : but there, as in other parts, the style is feeble, and 
the selection of materials is by no means made in the spirit of ju- 
dicious discrimination. To these drawbacks are added the want 
of an index or table of contents; the occurrence of repeated 
errors in French names, such as La Lycée, La Musée, for Le 
Lycée and Le Musée ; and almost innumerabie faults of typography, 
which, with every allowance for the blunders of yey printers, 
ought not to have appeared in pages revised by an ony 
We allude to such errors as Britains for Britons, statute for statue, 
juge-de pays for juge de paiz, &c. &c. 

We dn, shee * find sen Mr. S., who from continued residence ~ 

at Brussels must have had:ample opportunities of information, con- 

curs (p. 155.) in a complaint repeatedly made in the foreign jour- 
nals, that among our countrymen expatriated in the Netherlands 
are several who do no credit to the national character ; and’ who, 
having taken a hasty leave of their creditors at home, have had 
no scruple in contracting fresh obligations on the other side of the 

Channel. 
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Art. 20. La Scava, or some Account of an Excavation of a Roman 
- Town on the Hill of Chatelet,:in Champagne, between St. Di- 
zier and Joinville, discovered in the Year 1772; to which is added 
- a Journey to the Simplon by Lausanne, and to Mont Blanc 
through Geneva. By the Author of “ Letters from Paris in 

1791-2 ;” “ the Praise of Paris in 1802 ;” “ A slight Sketch in 

1814;” “Two Tours in 1817.” 8vo. pp.140. 6s. Boards. 

Baldwin and Co. 1818. 

The Journey to the Simplon, described in the latter part of this 
little volume, is written by the author of the ‘‘ Two Tours in 1817” 
reported in our Number for December in that year, and is intitled 
to no greater commendation than we bestowed on those imperfect 
sketches ; but the first part of the book is very curious, containing a 
translation of an official report from a M. Grignion respecting the ex- 
cavations made in 1772 in the small hill of Chatelet in Champagne, 
on the site of a Roman town, which appears to have been destroyed 
in the wars of Attila, and preserved, in part at least, by being 
covered with earth. The excavators proceeded under orders from 
the French government, and traced the remains of ninety houses, 
and eight small crypts or subterraneous chapels, with a number of 
cellars, cisterns, and wells. The'streets were ascertained to have 
been regularly paved, and perfectly straight, but extending in 
width only from 15 to 20 feet: the pavement, where the stones 
were uneven, was cemented with river-pebbles, or gravel from the 
hill. The houses were oblong, and had their foundations placed 
on abed of stones bound together with lime and calcareous ce- 
ment: the subterraneous chapels, or crypts, belonged only to the 
better houses ; they were all of nearly the same form, but of dif- 
ferent dimensions ; some only 7 feet by 8, others g by 15 in length 
and breadth: the descent to them was by stone stairs, and the light 
was admitted by twoe embrasures or openings. 

After the houses and chapels, the principal objects of attention 
were the cisterns: these were, in width, from 6 to 8 feet; in depth 
from 15 to 18. ‘The openings resembling wells were probably 
drains, as there are no springs in the hill, and water was found onl 
in one of them; they were of a circular form, the deepest of all 
55 feet: many fragments of beautiful pottery were found at the 

ottom of these openings, and had probably been thrown in there 
by the slaves to conceal their aukwardness from their masters. 

Farther discoveries in this interesting investigation consisted of 
water-pipes made of wood, now entirely decayed, and of others 
bound with iron at regular intervals: also of medals, fragments of 
statues, goblets, spoons of various shapes, some oval and others 
circular, lamps, amulets, weighing scales, rings, pins, surgical in- 
struments, and keys. The latter were partly of copper, partly of 
iron; the smallest were fastened to rings, and a number of them 
were like the keys of the present day. Wheels, nails, dishes, 
knives, scissars, and locks were also found; likewise many pieces 
of iron, which had escaped decay, by being covered with lime-stone. 
Other curious relics consisted of pieces of bone and ivory, parti- 
cularly sty/i for writing on wax-tablets ; their length was from three 
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to four inches. Of glass, also, many fragments occurred, and of a 
quality which shewed that the manufacture was by no means in its 
infancy. 

These precious remains are preserved, we understand, in Paris, 
at the house of Abbé Tersan, a veteran of fourscore, who is oc- 
cupied’ in getting a number of engravings made from them for 
general circulation. — We cannot conclude our notice of M. Grig- 
nion’s memoir without regretting that the translation was not 
better executed ; and that the inaccuracies and abruptness of the 
accompanying text, we mean the journey to the Simplon, form such 
a drawback on this curious record of Roman antiquities. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Art.21. The First Principles of Algebra, designed for the Use 
of Students. By T.W.C. Edwards, M.A. 12mo. pp. 170. 
Boards. Longman and Co, 1818. 

In a very short preface to this little treatise, we* are informed 
that the author has, without omitting any thing necessary, en- 


‘deavoured to blend perspicuity with brevity, and elegance with 


utility. 

: The binomial theorem, the doctrine of imaginary quantities, 
and the use of logarithms, are luminously explained ; and the me- 
thod of equations is beautiful beyond precedent. 

‘ To add to the value of the work, it is richly interspersed with 
appropriate examples for illustration or practice; and printed in 
a style of neatness seldom equalled, and of correctness never sur- 

assed,’ 

This high encomium, passed by the author on his own perform- 
ance, led us to turn with some impatience to those parts of the 
work which are particularly specified: but we cannot say that we 
were much surprized to find the praise somewhat exaggerated, or 
rather to perceive that it was wholly unmerited ; and that, instead 
of being luminous and perspicuous, as we had been promised, 
these portions were ambiguous and defective. We expected to have 
seen at least some attempt to demonstrate the binomial theorem: 
but the necessity of demonstrations appears never to have entered 
into the contemplation of the author, who has throughout shewn 
more ingenuity in evading difficulties than in unravelling them, 
Thus, in the first rule for multiplying together algebraical quanti- 
ties, he takes care to avoid all mention of that particular case 
which generally leads a learner into the greatest perplexity, viz. 
the sign produced by the product of two negatives, although his 
second example involves this very consideration. If we extract 
this rule, it will give as fair a specimen of the perspicuity and 
Juminousness of the treatise as any that we can select. 


Multiplication. 

‘The propuct of any two quantites is found by taking either 
of them as oft as is indicated by the other, considering the affection 
of the multiplicand as the primary affection of the product, and 
that of the multiplier as the ultimate and deciding affection. 
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_* Thus, were + « given to be repeated + a times, it would be. 
+ x multiplicand. 
+a multiplier. 





(+ax) = az product; 


and if + « were given to be repeated — a times, it would be 
+z wmultiplicand. 
—a multiplier. 





— (+ a2) = — az product. 


‘ So if — x were proposed to be repeated + a times, it would be 
— 2 multiplicand. 
+a multiplier. 





+(—az)=— az product. 


Hence, LIKE signs in the factors give an affirmative product ; 
and UNLIKE a negative.’ 


Mr. Edwards ought to have intitled this volume “ A Treatise of. 
Algebra, with Mechanical Solutions,” for such it is in fact: since he 
has not made any appeals to the reasoning faculties of his students : 
which we conceive to be a great defect, not only in this but in 
most elementary works of the present day. The whole object of 
authors is to make the processes easy; without considering that, by 
carrying this plan to excess, they divest mathematics of their most 
distinguishing characteristics, so floridly painted by Dr. Barrow. 
‘‘ The mathematics,” he observed, ‘ effectually exercise not 
vainly delude nor vexatiously torment studious minds with ob- 
scure subtleties, but plainly demonstrate every thing within their 
reach, draw certain conclusions, instruct by profitable rules, and 
unfold pleasant questions. These disciplines likewise ensure and 
corroborate the mind to a constant diligence in study; they 
wholly deliver us from a credulous simplicity, most strongly for- 
tify us against the vanity of scepticism, effectually restrain us 
from a rash presumption, most easily incline us to a due assent, 
and perfectly subject us to the government of right reason.” 

e are afraid that very little of all this will be accomplished 
by the mere mechanical transformations of symbols, so luminously 
and perspicuously treated in the work before us, and in many 


similar performances, improperly called elementary treatises of 
mathematics. 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 


Art.22. Memoirs of the private Life of my Father, by the 
Baroness de nile ewe ; to * kite wea Miscellanies, by 
M. Necker. 8vo. pp.416. 12s. Boards. Colburn. 1818. 
An old book, with a new title: —the work here announced 

with every appearance of novelty being only a translation of that 

which was published so long ago as 1804 by Madame de Staél, and 
reviewed at some length in our xlviith volume, under the title of 

Manuscrits de M. Necker. Unluckily, this deception is not alleviated 


by 
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by the character of the translation, which is hasty and inaccurate ; 
the whole having been evidently got up on the spur of the moment, 
to satisfy the public curiosity when awakened by the notice of the 
death of Madame de Staél. The first part of the book is a narrative 
of the life of Necker, written ma strain of incessant panegyric, and 
wanting many of the recommendations of the subsequent works 
of Madame de S.; having been sent hastily to press in the very 
year of her father’s death. To this biographical sketch is added 
a long series of “ Miscellanies,” or rather memoranda, found 
among the papers of the deceased minister; some of them con- 
taining good ideas, or hints, while others could appear worthy of 
the press only in the partial eyes of a daughter. The volume 
is concluded by a reprint of the essay on the corn-laws, pub- 
lished forty years ago; and by a short romance called “ The fatal 
Consequence of a single Fault,” which M. Necker seems to'have 
composed in his old age merely as an amusement, and as an attempt 
to prove whether that mind, which had been so much exercised 
in financial detail, was capable of a flight in the regions of 
imagination. 


Art. 23. The History of Ireland, from the earliest Ages to the 
Union. By the Reverend Samuel Burdy. 8vo. pp. 574. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Cowie and Co. 

Mr. B. has been formerly employed on researches into the history 
of Ireland; a passage in his prefatory notice mentioning that he 
was the author of a sketch on Irish transactions mentioned in our 
Review so long ago as June 1792. Various occupations have 
since intervened, and it was not until lately that he was enabled 
to complete his task, and give to the public a narrative of Irish 
transactions from the earliest ages. 

An elegant and impartial history of Ireland has long been a lite- 
rary desideratum ; the recent publications on that country by Néw- 
enham, Wakefield, Dewar, and others, (all reported in our pages 
soon after their appearance,) having related chiefly to the 
statistics and manners of the country; and the valuable political 
tract by Hardy on the life of Lord Charlemont (M. R. Vol. Ixviii.) 
being restricted to a comparatively limited period. It would be too 
much to say that the present work supplies the blank which we 
have just regretted: but it is a plain and apparently impartial 
record of the facts of Irish history, in a modest form and un- 
ambitious style. A book comprizing such a variety of matter 
should not have been published without a succinct but clear table 
of contents in the beginning, and a copious index at the end: but, 
with regard to another point, we mean the space allotted to 
different periods of history, Mr. B. seems to have exercised a 
very proper discrimination between remote and recent ages, and 
to have accorded a due superiority to the latter. We wish that 
he had ventured to pass a more decided sentence on those fabu- 
lous legends which the vanity of his countrymen still connects 
with their early history, and with a pretended list of valorous 
monarchs beginning above ten: centuries before the Christian 
era. Another imperfection in this and in many books of narrative 
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is a deficient discrimination: of the relative interest of events: 


many minor circumstances might have been passed over, and 


additional length given to the report of the greater transactions. 
— The volume is concluded by a few good remarks on the state 
of literature and public feeling in Ireland; in which Mr. B. ex- 
resses a coincidence with Mr. Wakefield, and others, that unfor- 
tunately little encouragement is given by the taste of the country 
to the exertions of the natives, and that an Irishman of ability 
must seek for reputation on our side of St. George’s Channel. 


Art.24. History of the Wars of the French Revolution, from the 
breaking out of the War in 1792 to the Restoration of a 
General Peace in 1815; comprehending the Civil History of 
Great Britain and France during that Period. By Edward 
Baines. Embellished with Portraits of the most distinguished 
Characters of the Age, and illustrated by Maps, Plans, and 
Charts. Inz Vols. 4to. pp. 540. and 596. 21. 2s. Boards. 
Harper. 

A very comprehensive and useful compilation ; the work of a 
person who informs his readers that he had attained manhood at 
the beginning of the French Revolution, and has been since in an 
employment which prepared him for the laborious task of col- 
lecting materials from masses of state-papers, official dispatches, 
and periodical publications ; in other words, Mr. B. is a master- 
printer, who has given considerable time to literary topics. — 
The first volume contains the transactions from 1792 to 1806 ; 
the second, from 1806 to 1815: but the title, ‘ Wars of the 
French Revolution,’ seems not sufficiently comprehensive for a 
history that is as much civil as military, the plan of the work 
being to comprize every occurrence of interest in domestic as 
well as in foreign politics. The narrative is divided by cam- 
paigns, or other appropriate intervals, into a succession of 
chapters; the whole printed in double columns, and concluded by 
a double index: which, however, does not form a complete key 
to this large collection; and, in the case of a second edition, we 
should by all means recommend for each volume a full and clear 
table of contents. 

In expressing commendation of this work, we must be under- 
stood to consider it not as a history but as a collection or com- 
pilation of historical materials; Mr. B. making no pretensions to 
originality in composition, or to the research of those documents, 
such as family MSS., that are not already before the world. 
The merits of it are confined therefore to a full and impartial 
exhibition of the substance of a vast mass of public papers, con- 
nected with the transactions of the twenty-five years of the 
French Revolution; the whole given in an unpretending form, 
and at a price greatly below the current cost of books in this ex- 
pensive age. Ornaments, such as portraits, and manuscript- 
signatures, (Vol. ii. p. 302. 304. 306.) are perhaps too much 
multiplied ; and a farther examination of indisputable materials will. 
satisfy the writer that, in some passages, he has put too much 


faith in unauthenticated accounts. The proceedings of Marmont 
in 
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in April 1814 (Vol. ii. p. 336.) may be quoted as an example of 
his narrative differing in some respects from the official account 
published in the year afterward by the Marshal himself. We 
would advise also an abstinence from all attempts at flowery com- 
position, as unacceptable to readers of good taste, and unsuitabl 
to awork of which the grand recommendation lies not.in de- 
coration but in utility. The only book on the plan of the present, 
that has been published in late years, was Stephens’s “ Account 
of the Wars arising out of the French Revolution,” (see our 
xliid volume, ) but it came down merely to the peace of Amiens, 
and of course can in no degree supersede this large and valuable 
compilation. 


Art.25. Memoirs of the Life and Doctrines of the late Johu 
Hunter, Esq., Founder of the Hunterian Museum, at the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. By Jos. Adams, M.D. &c. 
8vo. pp. 284. 12s.6d. Boards. Callow. 

When we begin to peruse a memoir of Mr. Hunter, written so 
many years after his death, and consider how generally known are 
all the events of his life, we are naturally led to inquire what is 
the particular object of the author, and whether he has any new 
facts to communicate, or expects to throw any new light on those 
that are already public.. The following is the reason which Dr. 
Adams alleges for having undertaken the office of biographer, by 
which the foregoing questions may be considered as in some de- 
gree answered. After having stated that we may expect ‘the 
most scrupulous attention to truth,’ and ‘a sufficient knowlege of 


the character described, with a lively interest for his posthumous 
fame,’ he proceeds ; 


> 


‘ Such must be the apology for offering a life which has been 
already written by an enemy and by a friend, a relation and dis- 
ciple; besides having appeared in various compilations of Biogra- 
phies, Dictionaries, and Encyclopedias. But the only one enti- 
tled to any credit was written at an early period after the writer 
and the world had sustained so heavy a loss. At such a time, the 
relation of many events might appear less important from their 
supposed notoriety; nor was it possible to calculate how new and 
how interesting they might prove to the rising generation. More- 
over, there are so many errors, even in the dates of Sir Everard 
Home, as can only be apologized for by the haste with which the 
Memoirs were put together. Let me plead, lastly, that a new 
edition of Mr. Hunter’s great work has appeared, without a re-pub- 
lication of his life.’ 

Perhaps the effect on the minds of most readers will be that which 
has been produced on ours, that Dr. Adams has diligently searched 
for information concerning the subject of his memoir ; that he has 
pointed out some considerable inaccuracies in the dates of Sir Ev. 
Home, and has in short accomplished all that could reasonably be 
expected from him as a narrator of events: but the transactions of 
Mr. Hunter’s life do not afford matter enough for a volume ; and, al- 
though in the title-page we are led to expect a commentary or 
exposition of his leading or peculiar doctrines, we meet with little 
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or nothing of this description which is sufficiently comprehensive, 
or established on such general principles as to support the interest 
of the performance. 

Dr. Adams enters very fully into the merits of the unfortunate 
dissention that took place between the subject of his memoir and 
his brother, Dr. William Hunter ; and, with a very commendable 
degree of candour, he imputes at least a considerable share of the 
original provocation to the former. 

As far as we can judge by a perusal of the performance, and 
without actually entering into any laboured investigations, Dr. 
Adams appears to be correct in his facts, and has undoubtedly 
pointed out the errors of his predecessors, especially those of 
dates ; to which, although perhaps not very important, it is the 
duty of a biographer to give every possible degree of accuracy. 
We have, however, obseryed one slight oversight; when, in re- 
lating Mr. Hunter’s commencement of the office of surgeon’s pupil 
at St.George’s Hospital, in 1754, Dr. Adams observes, ‘ this 
step may appear superfluous for one, who, by the range of Chelsea 
and St. Bartholomew’s Hospitals, had intercourse with Cheselden 
and Pott, the most distinguished men of their age;’? whereas 
Cheselden died in the year 1752. 

Since the publication of this volume, Dr. Adams has himself 
paid the great debt to nature. He was author of Odservations on 
Morbid Poison, —A Treatise on the Cancerous Breast, —An Inquiry 
into the Laws of Epidemics, — and a Philosophical Treatise on the 
Peculiarities of the Human Race. The Inquiry is said to contain 
‘ the first proposal ever published concerning Banks for Savings.’ 


EDUCATION. 


Art.26. A View of the System of Education pursued in the 
Public Schools and University of Edinburgh ; with Remarks on 
the present State of learning in Scotland. By John Robertson, 


late of the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. pp.36. Warren. . 


1818. | . 

A brief outline of the plan of education followed in the 
schools and University of Edinburgh; containing little novelty, 
but explaining the more minute details with sufficient clearness 
and precision. The High School, by which is to be understood 
the great public school of Edinburgh conducted under the autho- 
rity of the magistrates, generally contains 6co pupils, divided into 
five classes, varying from 100 to 130 in each, and conducted by 
four masters and a rector: each master carries his class through 
four years of study, after which the youth, if he continues at 
school, passes a year in the rector’s or fifth class, before he goes 
to the University. Boarding-schools for boys are not common in 
Scotland ; the pupils being almost all day-scholars.. The fees at 
the High Schoo] of Edinburgh are 3]. a-year; in the Greek and 
Lafin classes in the University, they are 3]. 8s. for each; the 


* game nearly in the mathematical, natural philosophy, and Jogic 


classes : the law and medical classes.are higher, and cost 4]. gs, 
each ; the fees in the divinity-classes are trifling, the professor 
being allowed a higher salary than his brother lecturers. 

13 Mr. R. 
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Mr. R. complains of the facility with which a medical diploma 
is granted to students who are frequently incapable of composing 
the thesis that bears their name: the natural and indeed un- 
avoidable result of which is that these high sounding certificates 
have little weight with people of intelligence. The class-fees for 
a medical course, and the expence of graduating, amount together 
to about 60 guineas. , 


Art. 27. Italian and English Exercise-Book, with appropriate 
Grammatical Rules to each Theme, by W.Grimani, Professor 
of the Italian Language. 12mo. pp. 400. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Berthoud, &c. 1818. 

- About eighteen years ago, in the xxxiiid volume of our New 
Series, p. 308., we lent our favourable testimony to the Jtalian 
Conversations of this author. The present publication appears to 
be conducted with the same degree of care and considerate 
judgment; and it may, we doubt not, greatly benefit the student, 
whose patience or phlegm will enable him to submit to the 
course of exercises which it prescribes. Habits of extensive 
reading, however, and especially attempts at versions of interest- 
ing passages, selected from various authors, may generally suffice 
to meet the exigences of the British scholar. 


Art. 28. Italian Extracts; being an extensive Selection from 
the best Classic and Modern Italian Authors; preceded by a 
copious Vocabulary; with Familiar Phrases and Dialogues. 
Intended as a Supplement to Gaglignani’s Grammar and Ex-. 
ercises. By the Editor, Antonio Montucci, Sanese, LL.D. 
The Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 371. 9s. Boards. Boosey 
and Sons. 1818. | 
For an account of the first edition of this performance, we 

have to refer our readers to the liid volume of our New Series, 
p- 320. The Italian scholar will duly appreciate the improve- 
ments of this new impression, though he may not participate in 
the plenitude of the author’s indignation at some of the labourers 
in the same vineyard; nor in his ludicrous contempt of the 
poor living language of Italy. The Doctor assigns the two 
following reasons for the present limitation of his plan: ‘ The 
first reason is, that the work has grown already to such a bulk, as 
not to admit of those ample materials first intended for publi- 
cation in this Supplement. In the second place, I have already 
conceived the idea of putting to press a thick volume of elegant 
Italian Extracts, of the size and type of the English volumes, 
with a similar tithe, where [in which] I shall collect the most 
beautiful passages, taken from the classical and eminent Italian 
poets and prose-writers of all ages. A very good collection of 
the kind was published several years ago in London; but its 
enormous price has always been a great hindrance to its universal 
circulation, and its extreme scarcity has now rendered its purchase 
almost impossible, even to the most opulent.’ We trust that this 
intended publication will meet with all the encouragement which 
it merits, and that it'will agreeably supply one of the destderata 
in modern literature. | 


POETRY. 
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POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 29. Claremont, a Poem. By Thomas Harral. Second 
Edition. 4to. pp.16. Wilson. 1818. 
Mr. Harral dreams, and sees Claremont and all its beauties, 
and its late happy royal inhabitants, under the varying aspects of 
the different seasons; and again he dreams, and beholds the 
lightning of the autumnal storm shatter the stately oak, and deal 
the deadly blow on the illustrious female whom it sheltered. In 
this way, if we may so express ourselves, he has typified the death 
of the lamented Princess Charlotte ; and in strains of blank verse 
which, though not invulnerable to criticism, are far from being 
the worst that we occasionally encounter. 
The beauty of Claremont in the Spring is thus depicted : 


‘ Claremont, thy woods and groves, thy hills and vales, 
Thy gay parterres, thy ever-verdant lawns! 
Thy stately mansion, with its rich demesne, 
The seat of royal worth, and wedded love — 
Of Britain’s pride, and Britain’s fondest hope — 
Stood full before my eye. ’Twas Nature’s time 
Of mirth, and love, and warm delight—the Spring — 
When health and music float on ev'ry gale ; 
When all is fresh and joyous to the sense ; — 
When circulates the blood in fuller streams ; 
When youthful being owns a livelier thrill ! — 
Blithe was the note that burst from ev’ry spray! 
| Blithe the response from each fond warbler there ! 
The bounding deer sprang frolic o’er the plain ; 
The horse, loud neighing, snuff’d the charter’d breeze.’ 








The consequences of the storm are shadowed forth in these lines : 


* Rapid, as thought’s transition, burst the storm ; 
The lurid lightning glar’d ; the thunder roll’d ; 
Darkness and desolation roam’d abroad ; 

The night-bird scream’d; the troubled watch-dog howl’d ; 
And Nature, shudd’ring, in convulsion writh’d — 
Shelter’d that ancient Oak the princely pair ? 

Ah, no! I saw them flee! The lightning’s flash 

Disclos’d the dire event! Heaven’s fiercest bolt 

Had struck the dear belov’d one to the earth, 

Aid all that erst was gen’rous, kind, and good, 

And ail that erst was lovely, breath’d no more!’ 


Art. 30. The Green Man: a Comedy, in Three Acts. Performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. From the French of MM. 
D’Aubigny et Poujol. By Richard Jones, ofthe Theatres Royal, 
Covent Garden and Haymarket. 8vo. 3s. Fearman. 1818. 
The materials for the English stage, as well as for the English 

toilette, have of late been too frequently borrowed from our 

- Gallic neighbours ; and the extravagance of our dress and of our 
dramas shews how little taste we have generally exercised in the 
adaptation of them. The above piece, however, though stated vo 
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be of a French family, has few features in unison with its kindred ; 
and we suspect that the original stxps of the hero will be found in 
our Goldsmith’s Mr. Burchell. There is nothing French about a 
character who introduces, nay intrudes, himself into a strange family, 
and bluntly tells unpleasant, however wholesome, truths; fearless} 
offending his host and his family by pressing too pointedly home: 
what he calls his ¢ plain facts.’ The character as it stands is de- 
cidedly English ; and Mr. Jones (with whose comic talent we have 
been frequently amused ) has done himself credit by the ability with 
which he has disentangled the play from its French garniture, and 
adapted the whole to the London stage. It is a little out of 
keeping, however, when he makes a man, whose influence de- 
pends on the respect which he excites, apply so vulgar a term as 
‘¢ bow window” to a person’s protuberance of stomach; and we 
think that the characters of Major Dumpling and Captain Bibber 
might have been omitted, or have had others substituted for them, 
with considerable advantage to the general effect. A very deli- 
cate hand is required to render palatable the humour which is de- 
rived from excess in eating and drinking. 


Art. 31. The Rendezvous: an Operetta, in One Act. First per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, English Opera, Sept. 21. 1818. 
By Richard Ayton. 8vo. 1s.6d. Fearman. 

We presume that the publication of any dramatic work pays, or 
we should not otherwise perpetually have to read pieces, which, 
though they obtain an ephemeral popularity on the stage by the 
aid of the painter and the musician, or by the exertions of the 
performers, have not the slighest requisite for affording a moment’s 
entertainment in the closet. The present was, perhaps, an 
amusing trifle at the theatre, as a summer-vehicle for music: but 
surely the paper and the print might have been spared. 


Art. 32. Replies to the Letters of The Fudge Family in Paris, 
edited by Thomas Brown, Esq. 1z2mo. pp. 168. 7s. Boards. 
Pinnock and Maunder. 1818. 

The printer of this work seems to be a more humorous man 
than the author. If all the passages that appear in italic are to be 
read as flashes of wit and merriment, the book must be accounted 
the most entertaining production of the age:—but alas! were 
only its real wit and humour printed with that type, the compositor 
would not have had much trouble in the arrangement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art. 33. Attributes of Satan. 8vo. 2s. WHatchard. 1818. 

We have been so often alarmed in our boyish days by mar- 
vellous stories of the great personage whose name appears in the 
title-page of this work, and have so often contemplated him in 
every form of horror which the imagination can conceive, from an 
old man with large horns, swinging tail, and cloven feet, to a 
roaring lion or a fiery serpent, that we were glad to find this 
author assuring us that ubzquity is not one of the attributes of 
Satan. As, therefore, this terrific demon, however multiform he 
may be, cannot be in more than one place at the same time, and 
as there are so many places not only in this planet but in others, 
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in which the excursive imagination of that sublime theologian 
Dr. Chalmers has ranged with so much ecstacy, and in which his 
Satanic majesty’s delight in doing mischief may be gratified, we 
hope that we shall not be so much startled as heretofore, at the 
apprehension of experiencing his intrusion in our solitary walks in 
dark woods, or during our musings at the solemn hour of mid- 
night, when the lights burn dim im the step of the cloven foot is 


- doubly horrible! ‘I shall say of Satan,’ observes the author, p. 31., 


‘ that as he is not endowed with the attributes of omnipresence, 
he cannot be the instrument of all the mischief imputed to him, 
not that he is ever known to be averse from evil, but because 
more takes place in the world than he can possibly commit.’ 
Since, however, he can be only in one place at one time, — and as 
numerous crimes are perpetually perpetrating in different places 
at the same time, — and as all these said crimes are laid to the 
charge of his said Satanic majesty, or are directly imputed to his 
instigation, — we think that he might fairly institute a prosecution 
for libel against his numerous traducers in our courts of justice, 
and appeal to the book before us for proof of his total deficiency 
in the attribute of ubiquity or omnipresence. In course, he might 
shew that more enormities were committed without than with his 
interposition ; and that his presence is not an essential accessory 
to any description of profligacy and transgression. What damages 
might be awarded for such a mass of false and malicious charges, 
it is not our province to foretell: but the learned judge, who may 
preside at the trial, will no doubt in this, as in other cases of 
libel, direct the jury to give the Devil his due. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Is Atalba, whomsoever this personage may be, yet to be in-. 
formed that we never accept anonymous communications? —a 
declaration which we have made so often, that we should suppose 
it impossible for any reader of the M. R. to be ignorant of it. 





We know nothing of the work mentioned by Amicus, though 
he seems to be astonished that it has hitherto escaped notice, and 
to be unmindful of ‘the myriads of publications which a few 
months produce in London. 


M. Dufief’s letter is received, and we have his books on our 
table, but he appears to be somewhat in the predicament of 
Amicus. Indeed, the self-love of authors is perhaps the most 
overcoming species of that passion. We will, however, “ try 
what we can do for him :” but we implore his patience ! 


*,* The Appenpix to Vol. lxxxvii. of the M.R. is published 
with this Number, and contains a great variety of interesting 
FoREIGN ARTICLES; with the Title, Contents, and Index. 











oc The Genera Inpex to eighty-one Volumes of the New 
Series of the Monthly Review is ready for delivery to subscribers, 
(who are requested to send t@ Pall Mall for their copies,) in two 
large vols. 8vo. price 21. 2s. ; agd to non-subscribers at. 2]. 12s. 6d. _ 
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